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PREFACE 
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This study is the result of seven months' field 



research in late 1966 in the Republic of Viet Nam on 'the 



Chieu Hoi (Open Arms) amnesty program. The author was 
given the opportunity pf conducting indepth interviews 
with Viet Cong defectors ( hoi chanh) by the Simulmatics 
Corporation. The work was part of Project Agile funded 
by the Advanced Research Projects Agency of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Simulmatics 1 task was twofold. Initially we were 
charged with determining how hoi chanh are reabsorbed into 

i 

Vietnamese society upon their release from the indoc- 
trination camps. Concomitantly we probed for motives 
and factors which led up to the decision to surrender. 

In addition to these tasks we consulted with the American 
and /Filipino jChieu Hoi advisors on all aspects of the 
Program: psychological appeals, training and indoctrin- 

ation in the camps, and resettlement problems and other 
facets of the Program's implementation. The findings 
and interpretations in this study are entirely my own, • 




and in no sense necessarily represent the views of 
Any other person connected with the Simulmatics Corpor- 
ation or the Department of Defense, 

l have relied entirely upon quotations from the 
eighty-five indepth interviews we obtained, conver- 
sation? with the American or Filipino Chieu Hoi advisors, 
and previous knowledge of the amnesty programs offered 
in the Malayan Emergency and the' Huk Rebellion. I speak 
neither Vietnamese nor French, but I did have the good 
fortune of obtaining interpreters of integrity and sensi- 
tivity, Both Mr, Ton Di Sanh and Captain Huynh Van foe 
(who parachuted Into Pien J3ien Phu, survived a Viet Minh 
POW camp and is now chief of Hoa Lac District, Go Cong 
Province) took great pains to translate both questions 
and answer? intelligently and with an ear for nuances and 
inflections which can uncover a respondent’s real feelings 
Often Captain Loc would stop my transcription into the 
tape recorder with, "I don’t think you understood me 
quite right," or "he (the respondent) is embarrassed 
about that topic - let’s move on," etc. 1 owe a real 
debt of gratitude to these two men* Out of those days 
.of strain and fascination with our work grew a friendship 
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and a respect that transcends continents and, X pray, 
outlasts the war. 

X also want to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to Dr. Ithiel de Sola. Pool, Chairman 
of Political Science at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, for the opportunity to participate in the 
Simulmatics ..project, Professors Robert Rupen and 
Raymond Dawson of the University of North Carolina’s 
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Department of Political Science advised me through^the 
writing of the thesis. Professor Dawson has been a 
constant inspiration throughout my academic career 
at North Carolina and I am indebted to him and the 
Department for much patience and help. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORY OF POLITICAL AMNESTY 

The offering of political amnesty to Communist 
insurgents is an old and continuing practice in Asian 
conflicts. In both the Philippines under Ramon Magsaysay 
and Malaya under Sir John Templer’s direction the 
national forces offered Communist insurgents an honor- 
able choice in lieu of death in the ranks. The Programs 
were successful in those earlier contests and became the 
vehicles for a national healing process of vast importance. 
Magsaysay* s popular phrase, "all out force or all out 
friendship, M became the rallying cry for the sympathetic, 
integration of the Huks into the national political life 
of -the Philippines. (Even Mao Tse Tung’s forces received 
over 800,000 defecting Kuomingtang troops in the last 
two years of the Chinese Civil War.) Internal warfare 
is by nature civil war to one degree or another. One 
crucial factor in' the countering of insurgencies has 
proved to be the attractiveness of the winning side’s 
offer of amnesty - the jobs, status and promises of active 
national political life which the antagonists can expect 
from the government. The essence of amnesty, then, is 
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an honorable pardon. But without a corresponding- 
.utilization of the returning insurgent's talents - 
talents that were undoubtedly fully exploited by the 
Communists - a political pardon by the Nationalists 
is not enough. There must be a productive utilization 
of their skills and meaningful employment. The Huks 
were given land and provided tools on the EOWA farms 
in Mindanao. This productive stake in the Philippines' 
future became Magsaysay's major answer to the Huk 
Rebellion. In Malaysia's Johore region the surrendered 
Chinese terrorists were integrated back into the squatter 
communities which in turn were brought into the political 
life of the Republic. 

The Chieu Hoi Program . In May 1963, President Ngo 
Dinh Diem of the Republic of South Viet Nam inaugurated 
his Chieu Hoi (Open Arms) amnesty program. Like its 
predecessors in Malaya and the Philippines it was an 
offer of political pardon to the Viet Cong insurgents 
operating in the countryside. The concept was urged upon 
President Diem by allied advisors, some of whom had 
contributed toward the technique's previous success in 
the Huk Rebellion and the Malayan Emergency. The Chieu 
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Koi program had a very meager beginning and an uneven 
- development in Viet Nam. The skill of its implementa- • 

j' 

tion and the ensuing patterns of surrender were and 
continue to be highly : corr elated to the vicissitudes 
-of Saigon politics and the feelings of the Vietnamese 
C-ol pnfil -S o hannon- ine- - f ame-wa s t he 

-first: American advisor* tOvDiem on -the concept of amnesty 
Since the initiation of the program, and after a number 



.of organizational changes and enlargements, the United 
States has convinced the Vietnamese generals to continue 
-the fostering and, indeed, the expansion of the device. 
The Vietnamese government staffs the program either 
through appointments of army officers or selection from 
the civil service "ranks. The United States Agency for 
International .Development pays for the physical con- 



• struction -of - the camps; as- well as the costs of housing, 
“feeding and training (if offered) the defectors. The 
United States Information Agency helps design and funds 



.most -of the psychological warfare effort - leaflets, 



loudspeaker broadcasts, movies, etc. The United States 
Military Assistance Command in Viet Nam handles much of 
the intelligence interrogation and tactical exploitation 




of defecting guerrillas. The United States Embassy 
in Saigon has overall coordinative responsibility for 
-the American advice to the Government of Viet Nam’s 

Ministry of Information and Open Arms which administers 
Chieu Hoi. 

In operation in South Viet Nam today the Chieu Hoi 
program has seven components: inducement or psycholo- 

t 

gical appeals to the Viet Cong.; reception and interro- 
gation involving the processing of the hoi chanh and the 
extraction of tactical information and intelligence; 
tactical utilization which involves military work; 
indoctrination and training which involves the "counter 
brainwashing" and teaching of job skills; resettlement 
or the reabsorption . of the hoi chanh into the economy 
follow up or surveillance of the released ralliers; and, 
finally, administrative problems. There have been 
approximately 75,000 defectors who have rallied under 
the Program since its initiation. Viet Cong surrenders 
are now running at their highest rate - approximately 
2,500 per month. The Program is reaching its maturation 
and is currently well-advised and well-funded. The 
recent introduction of forty/ Filipino advisors, one 



Of whom is assigned to each Chieu Hoi chief, is the 
most important innovation sponsored by the allies.. 

It is anticipated that nearly 40,000 Viet Cong will 
surrender in 1967. 

Researchjjesig n. An analysis of amnesty in a civil 
war eventually leads one to an examination of funda- 
mental problems indigenous to that society and environ-' 
ment. The design of this research has been to investi- 
gate the three phases of Viet Cong defections: 
extraction, rehabilitation and resettlement. These 
phases will be analyzed largely through the defector f s 
actual experiences as reflected in our conversations 
with him. ... 

Initially we will look at the process of defection 
from both sides. This will entail descriptive analysis 
of Saigon’s inducement efforts. Associated with this 
discussion will be an analysis- of how the Viet Cong are 
reacting to these inducement appeals. We will also 
examine their difficulties with surrender and their 
expectations about what they anticipate at the hands 



of the Government. 




Secondly, we will evaluate the Program’s operation 
in the camps. ' How does the Government receive, care 
for and indoctrinate the hoi chanh? The essence of 
our concern here will be a comparative analysis of 
Government versus Viet Cong techniques and abilities 
to motivate and indoctrinate the same "target” - the 
peasant who has been on both sides. Such comparisons 
answer questions on organizational skills as well as 
psychological prowess resident in the two structures. . 

Finally we will analyze the reabsorption process. 
What difficulties' does the hoi chanh encounter when he 
prepares for and then enters into competitive life in 
the national economy and social structure? What kind 
of stigma is attached to his past? 

In essence, we are tracing the hoi chanh 's liveli- 
hood from the ranks of the National Liberation Front, 
through the Chieu Hoi camps and out into the national 
social structure where the reabsorption process begins. 

The Sample . The Simulmatics' Chieu Hoi sample con- 
sisted of eighty-five indepth interviews with hoi chanh 
in all stages of the amnesty process. One respondent 
had rallied the day before we interviewed him. 




Another had been out of the camp and in the competitive 
economy for over two years. The ralliers in a Cambodian 
bandit group we interviewed had never been in a Chieu 
Hoi camp; they had simply been rearmed with American 
weapons and given custody of a valley on the Cambodian ' 
border. We had thirty-three civilians and fifty-two 
military respondents who came from all four Corps areas 
of Viet Nam, with the heaviest concentration in III Corps 
near Saigon. Our sample was chosen to give us as full a 
range of talent and experience with the National Liber- 
ation Front as obtainable in seven months. The respon- 
dents ranged from a sixteen-year-old messenger to a Main 
Force North Vietnamese Lieutenant Colonel. We inter- 
viewed a Provincial Committeeman who had been in 
Communist -dominated revolutionary movements in Viet Nam 
for twenty years. We talked to propagandists, organiza- 
tion men, guerrillas, sentries, intelligence officers, 
district chiefs, party secretaries, youth cadres, school 
teachers and corvee laborers. The sample had a great 
deal of breadth to it and was nonrepresentative.. Our 
sample had relatively more civilians (only one-third of 



the entire hoi chanh population held civilian positions 
in the Viet Cong) and men of responsibility. We had 
sixteen civilians who held administrative positions, 
five propagandists and twelve laborers. Our military 
sample had six North Vietnamese, five medics and forty- ' 
one soldiers of all levels. 

We made a concerted effort to hunt out defectors 
who had seen tne Chieu Hoi Program’s effect on the NLF 
ana knew the Viet Cong’s structure and problems. We 
sought out the most informed dissidents, as well as the 
bewildered and the dragooned. As has been mentioned, our 
primary mission was to gauge the reassimilation process 
once the hoi chanh were released from the camps. Thus, 
we eventually became' involved with identification card 
problems, job difficulties, threats from both the Viet 
Cong and some GVN officials, discrimination in housing 
and friction with refugees. 

We found it. was very easy to locate hoi chanh with 
favorable but biased things to tell us about the Govern- 
ment (they were working in the Chieu Koi camps as clerks, 
guards, or members of the Armed Propaganda Teams). It 
was a much more difficult process to obtain case histories 



of the more typical men who had left the camps and had 
to eke out an existence in isolated rural surroundings, 
often under insecure circumstances. We finally 
realized it was a mistake to ask the Chicu Hoi chiefs 
to locate hoi chanh for us - these hand-picked function- 
aries were often falling all over themselves to placate 
the interviewers. We finally came down to relying on 
our interpreters to locate hoi chanh with little or no 
association with the Program after they had left the 
camp. We utilized the records at the local Chieu Hoi 
offices and then sought out the hoi chanh as privately 
and as quietly as possible. Often this meant bringing 
a worried hoi chanh in from the farm (he usually thought 
we were disguised police), putting him up at a Vietnamese 
hotel in a provincial capital, reimbursing him for his 
expenses and time lost in the fields if he were employed, 
and slowly gaining his confidence. 

fne interview could last four hours or four days, 
depending on the respondent’s information and willing- 
ness to talk about himself. Most of the hoi chanh refuse 



to put their own voices on the tape recorder even after 




we assured them that it was only a clerical short-cut 
for us. Many felt they would be compromised this way. 
Several even guaranteed they could be more candid if 
they did not have to speak into the recorder. 

We finally developed two successful patterns of 
interviewing. Where a Vietnamese interpreter could work 
alone with the subject, he would conduct the entire 
interview in Vietnamese. It would then be translated 
into English in Saigon where it was later transcribed 
by American typists. The other method was to have an 
American ask the questions to his Vietnamese interpreter 
and then repeat the questions and answers in English into 
a tape recorder. This was the method used most often, 
and. it gave a useful training ground to the interpreters 
who eventually were to conduct the interviews then- 
selves, possibly the most difficult phase of the process 
ua s gang ing t he r e s p «en t ? s s inc er i ty and c an d or . The 
interpreters quickly became sensitized to this measure- 
ment problem and gave evaluations throughout ana at 
the end of all -the interviews. Where we were positive 
our respondent was either lying or hiding major infor- 
mation we dropped the interview completely. Different 



respondents found different areas of the interview to 
which they were sensitive. Eventually almost all of* 
the hoi chnnh interviewed demonstrated a sense of 
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embarrassment, shame or moral guilt over some aspect 
of their defection. Sometimes it evoked discussions 
of the self-criticism sessions that are mandatory in 
the Viet Cong. Others were embarrassed by their 
inability to stay celibate while in the Front. More 
often the sense of guilt was patterned around the 
"mistake" of ever having fallen in with the Communists 
in. the first place, They felt they had been duped. 

'fha men of this sample, then, were not "typical" of 
the hoi charfn population at large. Although the Chieu 
Hci ministry’s statistics on all the returnees were not 
very sophisticated (they broke it down by home province, 
civil or military function and class, i.e., rank), the 
average hoi chanh was a village guerrilla, probably a 
draftee, with a very limited knowledge of the organization 
around him. If he was not drafted he might have gone 
into .the Front for adventure or through boredom. He 
stayed in about a year and a half. He quit because he 




was afraid; the life had lost its romantic quality. 

.He undoubtedly needed a rest and had a family who 
'wanted him home. Thus, we cannot in any sense say 
that this thesis is a total or representative picture 
of the process of defection from the National Liber- 
ation Front of South Viet Nam. We • do not even know 
how many desert as opposed to those who defect. 

• Approximately 70,000 Viet Cong have surrendered 
since May 1963. It is a fair guess that between two 
and four times as many Viet Cong have deserted the Front 
or left it temporarily to get back home without formally 
identifying with the Government in the process. What we 
do have before us is an analysis of the attempt to offer 
the Viet Cong an honorable alternative to death in the 
ranks and a corresponding picture of how some of the 
more sensitive target guerrillas view the offer, their 
experiences in the camps, and their later position in 
Vietnamese society. 

Hopefully, this study will bring more understand- 
ing to the difficulties of integration and social 
development endemic to the Vietnamese civil war in 




particular and to the turbulence of Asian growth in 
general. South Viet Nam is a very sick country with 
one of the most frazzled and case-hardened peasantries 
In the world. Possibly the Chieu Hoi Program could 
become the healing vehicle by which something 
approximating national vibrancy can be realized. It 
may be the most that tormented land can hope for. 




GLOSSARY 



Agency for International Development 
- (US) 

Armed Propaganda Team 



ARVN 



Army of (South) Viet Nam 



Chieu Hoi 



The Government of South Viet Nam’s 
surrender or amnesty program; 
--literally, open arms 



CIDG 



Civilian Irregular Defense Group 



DRV 



GVN 



Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
i.e.. North Viet Nam 

Government of (South) Viet Nam 



£ .. ?A g^anh One who rallies under Chieu Hoi 

program; literally, rally (to just 
cause) - previously called Quy 
Chanh or returnee 



JUSPAO 



LL3D 

MACV 



3VA 



o r 



oupee 



Joint United States Public Infor- 
mation Office 

South Vietnamese Special Forces 

Military Assistance Command Viet Nam 
(US) 

North Vietnamese armed forces 
(originally PAVN - People's Army 
of Viet Nam) 

Viet Cong of Southern origins, 
trained in the North and returned 
South 




RVNAF 
Viet Cong 



Republic of Viet Nam Armed Forces 
(South Vietnamese armed forces) 

Commonly employed term to describe 
the insurgent; force in Viet Nam 
(from Viet Nam Cong San - Vietnames 
communist) 




CHIEU HOI 



"Chieu Hoi centers are really just rest ' 
camps for the Con".” 

-commonly heard expression 
by US military personnel. 

"At least there is such a program. What 
aid we have in our Civil War--Andersonville and 
Libby Prison." 

-Ogden Williams, top American 
Chieu Hoi Coordinator to 
author. 



"-he high ranking Viet Cong cadres are 
having quite a lot of difficulties with the Chieu 
Hoi Program." 

-interview with LtCol Xuan 
Chu Yen, ex -commander of 
66th Regiment, 5th Viet 
Cong Division. 




CHAPTER I 



- INDUCEMENT AND EXTRACTION 




I. '.INDUCEMENT AND EXTRACTION 

A. Inducements of Dc? fee Lion 

The Government of Viet Nam’s perception of the V'iet ; 
“Cong has been displayed most vividly in the psycholog- 
ical. inducements with which it approaches the Front. 
...There has_„come to. ..be ,a_. gigantic concoction of surrender 
appeals being broadcast to the many components of the 
National Liberation Front. Oftentimes these have been 
experimented with to find the cleavage most exploitable. 
In many instances the Government and the US have been 
'operating in the dark. The necessity for feedback, 
rather than increasing trial and error experimentation, 
has become absolutely crucial. 

The design and purveyance of psychological appeals 
to the Viet Cong comes from a number of avenues, some 
fruitful, some sterile. Probably the most authentic 
knowledge of the Front was to be found in its own 
statements, publications, and broadcasts. The problem 
was, of course, one of separating noise from signals. 

The beatings in the basements of military interrogation 
centers also produced information in South Viet Nam as 
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in any war. A third avenue of data was from the hoi 
ehanh. Their reactions to the GVN-Allied psychological 
war efforts, coupled with their knowledge of the Front, 
will be our concern here. The essence of the induce- 
ment designers* problem here has been well-catalogued 
in other environments; perceptions of reality were so 
often a function of the operational environment of the 
decision-maker rather than reality. This problem 
turned up in the design of appeals to the Viet Cong. 

First, it was necessary to communicate with the 
insurgents the existence of the Open Arms program. 

The tactics being employed were grouped into three main 
efforts: leaflets, broadcasts (radio and airplane), 

and face-to-face contact with the target guerrillas or 
their families by means of Chieu Hoi Armed Propaganda 
Teams. Secondly, the insurgent, once he learned of 
the offer, had to be convinced of its honesty. 

1. Leaflets 

The leaflets were largely the functional 
responsibility of Joint United States Public Affairs 
Office and Viet Nam Information Service. Some of the 
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mass saturation leaflets are exhibited in the Appendix. 
These were for use throughout Viet Nam except where 
special instances would preclude their utility. These 
general leaflets were mass produced in Manila or 
Tokyo, whereas the specific tactical messages with 
special appeals were often written at the provincial 
headquarters. The JUSPAO representative at Rach Gia 
in the Mekong Delta had produced one million of these 
tactical leaflets in a single day when he found exploit- 
able conditions prevailing. 

The most extensive leaflet effort appeared in' 
the annual Tet (Lunar New Year) campaigns. Most of the 
Viet Cong defectors whom we interviewed had seen a Tet 
c leu Hoi leaflet. The Tet campaigns involve immense 
coordinated efforts by joint Allied civil and military 
agencies and were directed toward inducing the homeward- 
bound guerrilla to identify with the Government as well 
as his family. These campaigns have met with success. " v 

*Cn January 19-20/ 1966, 132 million leaflets were 
cropped signaling- the beginning of the "coming home" 
campaign. In the following three weeks 2336 hoi chanh 
came in. 




The numbers of Koi chnnh defecting in the wake of the 
Tot campaigns were usually two to three times the 
normal rate. The Viet Cong had begun to show appre- 
hension • toward this special joint effort. This concern 
•resulted in a bombing attack on a psychological warfare 
of rice in Saigon in late 1966.' This office contained 
...the plans for the Tot campaign of 196 7. (The campaign 
went ahead anyway with substantial results.) 

Substantial problems arose in both planning 
and evaluation of these joint mass saturation leaflet 
drops. There was a tendency to have these leaflets 
designed entirely by Americans . Joint creativity in 
the Saigon offices was less than perfect. The American 
agencies hired courteous, obsequious Vietnamese who would 
eventually accede to the expectations and wishes of 
their employers. Because those jobs paid well, the 
English-speaking Saigonese with a wife and family to 
support would not jeopardize his position by radically 
criticizing his employer 1 s ideas. The product of such 
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a situation was leaflet #10 exhibited in the Appendix. 
The designer of this, leaflet (the most extensive safe 
conduct pass used in South Viet Nam) undoubtedly was 
not a rural Vietnamese. When a North Vietnamese 
analyzed this leaflet, his reactions, typical of many 
northerners and southerners in our interviews, were- 
as follows: : 

A. I think that this is kind of a nasty 
• caricature of a VC. It is the same 
as we used to make when we were in the 
VC of the Americans and the Government 
people. Sometimes we would portray the : 
Government people with a tail and the 
Americans with a great big stomach and 
hair all over their legs. I think it 
would be better to have a more realis- 
tic picture of someone rather than 
something distorted.-** 

A regrouped (returned South) medical Lieutenant 
who had spent 16 years in Communist ranks and attended 
the faculty of medicine at Hanoi University agreed with 
the previous respondent: ■ " 



1 C.H. 39, p. 26 





First 3 you must not use caricatures 
like the one on the safe-conduct pass. 

It much better to use photos, real 
pictures. Above all, the Government 
has a way of portraying the Viet Cong 
in an ugly way, like apes. That is not 
a very good idea because it insults 
their self-esteem.^ 

Another rallier, who had fought with a Southern 

...main force unit in .Quang Ngai province, also had 

definite opinions about portrayal. 

Q. Does that look like a Viet Cong on the 
back of the safe conduct pass? 

A. Of course not. They never wear a hat 

with a star like that. The hat, they'll 
wear sometimes. The Viet Cong man there 
is very ugly. He is too skinny and he 
looks like an ape. He's really ugly. 

The Viet Cong might look like that if he 
was sick with disease or fed up.^ 

Leaflet #12 again showed the questionable star 
and made an even bigger error of showing a Vietnamese 
"sitting on the ground. Rural Vietnamese squat; very 
seldom do they sit. That was a traditional posture.* 

Problems with caricature were a result of pre- ' 
conceptions that simply do not hold true. Also, the 
patronizing posture of the ARVN soldier on the pass had 



been mentioned by the hoi chanh. 




^ ^ r: r ~ •? /. 
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Another error was the vilification of the 
Viet Cong as an inducement appeal. • We had numerous 
examples of hoi chanh indicating this was an erroneous 
approach. 

Q. On leaflet number one how do men who 
have not rallied, but want to, react 
to the statement that we are lackeys 
of the' Chinese Communist? 



A. It is my feeling that saying the VC are 
lackeys of the Chinese Communist is 
counter-productive. An appeal towards 
the family or the home is more effec -■ 

.tive than this sort of an.insul.t.^ 

Another respondent mentioned his unit’s reaction 



to a leaflet (not shown hare) : 



There was one leaflet that talked 

about conditions in the Viet Cong. It 
showed them in poor health and with 
swollen bellies, and that was the worst 
They hated this leaflet because they 
thought it slandered the VC.^ 



Leaflet #11, prepared in Pleiku, illustrated 
how a vilification theme could be portrayed pictorially. 

-The negative reactions to these leaflets indicate that 

\ 

there was in the Viet Cong a delicate quality of self , 



fc.H. 14, p. 11 
5 C.H. 66, p. 42 
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esteem that the GVN should have kept in mind. Seldom 
did the men in the ranks of the Front view themselves , 
as monstrously as much of the GVN's propaganda would 

; have us believe. The decision to surrender carried 

] 

i with it an onus of guilt. That feeling should have 
been carefully assuaged or it could become a major 
impediment to rallying if reinforced by GVN propaganda. 
- - " — --Another aspect of -the— leaflet -incongruencies 

was the imputing of nationalist or urban character- 
istics into appeals directed at Communist peasant 
audiences . 

Q. Looking at leaflet #4, is that a typical 
VC family? 

A. No, obviously not. It’s too well off. 

I think you’ve got an altar there, a 
gorgeous altar. Get rid of that thing. 

This is a well-to-do family, really. 
Possibly Government controlled, ^ 

in and again the hoi chanh thought the scene 

was -’’very beautiful" but not a family they could have 

\ 

known. 

6 C.H. 35, p. 14 
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Leaflet 5, playing up the fear of death in 
Viet Cong ranks, came under mixed criticism. Thi6 
rallier, who spent 16 months with a guerrilla unit in 
the Delta, indicated how indoctrination can overshadow 
risks: 

I think that death is not important 

- - to the Viet Cong. What .they fear is 

hardship in the VC life. The leaflets 
should emphasize this point and 
another - the miserable conditions • 
of the families left behind by the 
wandering VC. Away from home for so 
long a time, the men would feel very 
• painful when reminded of that. Also, 
the difficulties of a VC’s life, the 
constant movement, lack of care and 
medicine when falling ill are also . . 

very depressing when they are mentioned. 

It was undoubtedly a theme worth exploiting. 
Again we were faced with the delicate balance ’between 
inducing them out and antagonizing them. 

Many hoi chanh agreed that the most personal 
and authentic messages were those written by the hoi 
chanh themselves to selected wavering members of units 
from which they rallied. These letters can illuminate 
many feelings about both sides, as indicated in the 



7 C.H. 67, p. 12 
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one in appendix A2 from a civilian cadre who worked 
against Diem and his followers for nearly six years. 
Pictures of ralliers, like leaflet #13, with its 

: personal message on the back, were judged the most 

i 

appealing by our sample. Most camps had the ralliers ' 
write letters to friends back in the ranks and often 
photographs accompanied them. 

Thus the problem of leaflet evaluation was a 
crucial one. It became more acute as the drop effort 
produced either extreme positive or negative results. 

.•The following are two* examples of the same problem. In . 
Binh Long province the US 25th Division fought a main 
force Viet Cong unit in the early summer of 1966. Over 
eight hundred insurgents were killed in a running battle 
that lasted for weeks.* Nine million surrender leaflets 
were dropped. Three hundred hours of "loudmouth" air- 
craft time were flown to induce the remnants of the 
shattered battalions to surrender with honor. The result 
was two defectors. This should be contrasted with the 

—^Conversations with Binh Long province USAID 
Representative 12 Aug 1966. 
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results of equally concentrated psychological and 
military efforts in Binh Dinh Province on the coastline. 
The Chieu Hoi camps of the Binh Dinh and Phu Yen areas 
ware swarming with hundreds of hoi chanh . Why the differ- 
ence between them and the Binh Long case? Did the. 
Cambodian border offer the rest and nourishing 
sanctuary to those Binh Long Viet Cong that was not 
found in the coastal enclaves? Were the Cambodian 
based Viet Cong units extremely well-disciplined as 
opposed to less cohesive units operating in the Tuy Hoa 
# area? Were they starving in Phu Yen where the US, 101st 
ABN was controlling the rice harvest? The answer to 
these questions and the corresponding asymmetry of the 
comparative defection rates could be learned if follow- 
up research was undertaken. 

As we can see from our previous discussion, the 
effort lacked a reliable cross -coordination with indigen- 
ous expertise (as was done so effectively in Korea, for 
instance). The errors of portrayal, appeal and vilifi- 
cation were a function of two problems. Initially the 
previous hiring of inexperienced Vietnamese contributed 






to unrealistic leaflets. The lack of Vietnamese 
doaignera with rural and Front experience was partially 
responsible for the lack of credible propaganda. 

; Secondly, the leaflet myopias, where they occurred, 

'were a function of the general overload of staff to 
field personnel. The existence of four JUSPAO employees 
in Saigon for every one in the field’ made it difficult 
for any province-oriented program to be generated 
through the layers and layers of staff and paper work. 
This ratio seemed typical for the American agencies in 
.the Republic. If it took 100 men in Saigon to support 
30 in the field, we had a built-in impediment toward 
effectively coordinating field needs with staff back-up 
capabilities. This author saw numerous examples of 
American civilian field personnel who had to ignore 
directions from US offices in Saigon simply because 
those directions were naive or based on preconceived 
information that was outdated. These are difficulties 
"which can be corrected" easily . 

* 

2. Movies 

"The tendency to sanction questionable psycholo- 
gical war material for' the sake of agreement was well 



illustrated the time a group of Vietnamese with rural 
background and experience but working for an American 
research agency in Viet Nam were invited to view two 
JUSPAO films on the Chieu Hoi program.* The first 
film was a training movie for ARVN and allied troops 
■ concerning the handling of defectors. The film, 
shot at Chieu Hoi camps, showed how fair treatment 
and a brotherly open arms spirit toward hoi chanh could 
pay off in terms of information extraction. All the 
viewers of the film agreed it was well done and should 
be introduced into the Allied training programs. The 
second film, produced from much of the same material 
as the first, was targeted toward contested villages. 
Its appeal was toward the emotions of temporarily 
fatherless (VC) households, hoping to persuade the 
families to call the wayward father or son home from 
the Viet Cong. ■ 

The reel began with a combat shot of American 
helicopters on a gun run cutting 'down "hard hat" 



*Films viewed at JUSPAO headquarters in Saigon, 
10 Oct 1966. 





guerrillas. As the bleeding body of a guerrilla was 
dragged into the jungle, one of the assisting Viet Cong 
troopers thought he must quit or be killed. This 
brutal scene was followed by shots of immaculate 
actors, well-shod, groomed, and nylon-shirted, playing 
the role of Communist Party members. One incongruity 
followed another until the Vietnamese watching the 
show broke out into polite laughter. When the American 
editor was queried about such incongruities, he 
remarked, "it's too late to change it, and anyway so 
and so (US Administrator) says it's okay. 11 The agency 
had taken the precaution of inviting several hoi chanh 
from the National Center over to review the unfinished 
version of the film. You can imagine the reaction of 
these farm boys when, after being escorted into their 

( 

first air-conditioned movie studio in the most spacious 
and comfortable American office building in Saigon, 
they were shown a psychological war film and asked for *. 
comments] They all agreed it was a handsome piece of 



work. 



This author personally met two American JUS PA 0 
field representatives who stated they would quit before 
allowing this film to be shown in their provinces, 
because of the brutality shown and the playing up of 
American firepower . 

The critique of these films and leaflets was 
not meant to criticize any American agency or the 
personnel involved. These men were often working 
eighteen hours a day, six and seven days a week. But 
what was brought to the forefront here was the problem 
of coordinating and designing these inducement schemes 
to actual field conditions and needs. Suggestions for 
improvement of the psychological war effort appear in 
the last chapter on Policy Recommendation. 

3. "Loudmouth” Aircraft 

Many hours were spent on "loudmouth" aircraft 
surrender broadcasts in South Viet Nam. This involved 
mounting speakers in the sides of aircraft and playing • 
tape recorded messages over contested areas. Sometimes 
a chanh was actually placed in the aircraft for a 
direct appeal to members of his old unit. Immediate 
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tactical utilization such as this was most often used 
with the large American units. The military psycholog- 
ical. war officer at Tuy Hoa was witnessed taking a 
hoi chanh into an aircraft ninety minutes after his 

\ 

. surrender to try and "talk out" his unit from the air. ' 

' Many of the hoi chanh interviewed mentioned 

encounters with loudmouth aircraft. 1 Several of them 

were instructed to fire at these aircraft which explains 

the prevalence of patches on the wings of these small 

planes. This, of course, could be dangerous because it 

can draw fire from nearby aircraft or artillery. More 

often these kinds of measures were taken on the ground: 

Q. Did you hear Chieu Hoi broadcasts from 
aircraft? 

A. Yes, but I could not make out what the 
broadcast said. The cadres beat drums, 
tocsins and tin cans to prevent people 
.from hearing the broadcasts.^ 

This type of psychological appeal was necessary. 

Aside from continuing to exploit allied air superiority 



*Visit to Tuy Hoa airport, Aug 20, 1966. 

O * ■ • • 
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it forced the cadres ' on the ground to take control 

measures - often ones that ran counter to the peasants' 

'curiosity. That -may. have had the effect of whetting 

their appetites even more. 

_4 . Armed Propaganda Teams 

Face “to -face contact with villagers and fighters 

in Viet Cong-controlled territory provided a continuing 

< 

and personal means of explaining the program. t This was 
done by hoi chanh who for special reasons had volunteered 
to undertake direct contact psychological warfare work. ■ 
They were either trained locally or at Vung Tau and armed 

by whatever means was available. In many instances this 

was through the “"scrounge" technique. 

Even though the teams were small (thirty-six men 
per camp) some camps had two platoons. For its cost 
- this seemed to be the most effective method of inducement 
due to the human factor involved and the obvious personal 
contact available to the Hoi Chanh as they probed the Viet 
Cong infrastructure and family groups. It allowed the 
hoi chanh to "prove" that they had not been mistreated or 
killed. Lack of this proof remained one of the largest 
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psychological impediments to rallying, as we shall see. 
The Vietnamese peasant, casehardened to most sympathetic 
appeals of the GVN, continued to harbor suspicions about 
Government goodwill. He had behind him a history of 
Diem*s arbitrary methods coupled with the "jungle 
grapevine" by means of which Viet Cong rumors of mal- 
treatment were easily spread. It had become evident 
that the dispelling of this history of brutality was a 
major block to rallying. Ralliers often mentioned this. 

It was a fact that brutal treatment of surrend- 
ered personnel did exist until two years ago. When 
this changed, attempts to sensitize the population to 
the new policy met with suspicion and distrust. The 
old propaganda lingered on and Viet Cong agit prop 
cadres continued to play upon the historic grievances. 

This rallier, an NVA squad leader, had some 
interesting views on his experiences as an armed propa- 
gandist. \ , 
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In armed propaganda I tell my own 
. story. I don 1 1 throw in a lot of 
propaganda; I simply tell my story. . 

And it's been a good one in terms of ; 

treatment and rallying. But when 
villagers don't know what Chieu Hoi 
means, I have to start from scratch, 
literally explain everything about 
the program. (INTERVIEWER'S NOTE: 

In I Corps, the psy-war effort has 
been rather small because General Tri 
did not want ralliers.)^ 

Another hoi chanh propagandist, at one time 

associated with the Viet Cong "Phu Lot" iBattalion,; 

remarked: t 

Often it is the case of a wife whose 
husband is away. We told them, "We were 
VC. before; we have rallied. Life in 
the Viet Cong is rough, no clothing, . 
food, or money. But look at us, we are 
doing all right here. It's better for 
* -you to tell that chap to come in. The 
Government will help him find a job.^ 

The motives for joining the Armed Propaganda 
Teams were, of course, mixed. We might first note that 
those hoi chanh are draft exempt as long as they remain on 
a team. Consider this statement by the same squad leader 
who- defected after being infiltrated south: 



,. 9 C.H. 35, p. 
10 C.H,’. 42, p.‘ 17 
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I (initially) applied to be an electric 
welder. But 1 was thinking that if I 
. went to work as a welder and a year 
passes 1*11 be drafted into the ARVN. 

So after carefully thinking it out, I 
decided I would volunteer for the Armed 
Propaganda Team. 1 realized that if I 
got in any sort of private position I'd 
" be ' drafted right away. ^ 

As also might be expected, the Chieu Hoi chief 

could pick the. people he wanted for these teams and a 
certain amount of favoritism undoubtedly entered into 
the selection process. The hoi chanh who volunteered for 



this more extreme means of identifying with the GVN were 
going to associate with villages with which they are 
familiar. This gives them a chance to stay near home. 

Armed Propaganda Teams varied in their performance 
from dismal to exceedingly valuable. When teams were not 
armed, they had to make very careful and often fleeting 
efforts with the families of Viet Cong. Where armed 
teams had been ordered or had decided to do some real 
-rooting" in counter-guerrilla style action, the propa- 
gandizing could be associated with a bail of lead. The 
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most active teams saw considerable combat and had 22 
been responsible for bringing back weapons, rice 
caches and ammunition as well as Viet Cong in various 
degrees of surrender. Their behavior could be very 
impresasiVe as evidenced in Da Nang where Mr. Be, a hoi 
chanh W^rt-h proven ability on the other side, was per- 
sonally responsible for the return or capture of fifty 
Viet Cong as an Armed Propagandist. In Tay Ninh, how- 
ever, where few missions were made' and the team was 
not trusted with arms, fewer defectors were induced 
| to come over. Armed Propaganda recontact like this 

also provided a means of maintaining surveillance of 

returned hoi chanh . In Go Cong Province, the Chieu Hoi 
. chief, Mr. Kim Anh, worked very closely with ARVN 7th 
Division Military Intelligence. His teams were con,- 
tinually on the move throughout the districts, keeping 
a quiet but continuous monitorship on all elements of 

ii 

the Chieu Hoi Program there. 

i i 

About one-third of the APT r s had been trained at • 

. i .ii 

Vung Tau in the same camp as the' Revolutionary Develop - 

i i • i 

f"\ meat Cadres. The rest were formed at the local provincial 

H . I 

ii, ••iii i 
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capital and trained there. There had been little 
blending and crons •’coordination in the training of 
APT ‘ s and Revolutionary Development Cadres.. ..Since 
the Revolutionary Development program remained an 
American intelligence endeavor, it was difficult to 
convince the American officials at Vung Tau that ex- 
Viet Cong should be taken into their midst or given 
integrated training with the development cadres.. 

..The Vietnamese at Vung Tau had shown a similar 
reluctance to embrace the hoi chanh . There' were a 
number of ex -Viet Minh ’ officers sprinkled throughout 
the training' program at Vung Tau, but there were no 
.known Viet Cong ralliers. The blending of the hoi 
chanh into the development efforts does not seem 
probable in the immediate future, but there is a 
possible blending forseen in the area of tactical 
utilization. In less formal ways the hoi chanh were 
slowly but surely turning up as scouts, counter 
-intelligence -agents-. and. jlnterroga tors. .. Here was 
another opportunity for them to prove their change . 

■of heart and dispel the mistrust that prevails at 




Vung Tau, best epitomized by the statement, "Once 

•k 

a Communist, always n Communist," 

5. Bounties 

There was another element of the inducement 
program that was getting under way recently. A reward 
system for weapons had been in use for several years 
(see leaflet #3) , but the idea of bounties for people 
as part of an amnesty program had not begun to receive 
program attention in the Republic until late 1966. 

The utility of such devices in Malaya and the Philippines 
did not guarantee their applicability in the Republic. 

An experimental bounty program was begun on September 22, 
1966, in Kien Giang Province in the Mekong Delta. Viet 
Cong regimental commanders were offered 100,000 piasters, 
battalion. CO's 75,000 piasters, to surrender. The 
advisors working in conjunction with the Chieu Hoi 
Ministry decided to experiment judiciously with, this 
regard system rather than mass advertise it across the 
country. The considerations here were obviously sensi- 
tive ones. One of these was 'jealousy and the animosity 



*Made to author by head of Vung Tau train- 
ing camp during visit to site on Aug 28, 1966. 



it can create in a hemorrhaging economy like South 
Viet -Nam's where the needs of. refugees and other 
welfare targets were so great that offers of huge 
sums to insurgents could only have exacerbated 
relations between them and the refugees or soldiers. 
-The bounty system had -produced no officers of regi- 
mental or battalion rank in Kien Giang by early 1967 
even though Communist units of these sizes had been 
known to be operating in that area. Whether the 
problem was that the rewards had not been successfully 
advertised or that Kien Giang was a poor place to 
choose for the bounty program, has yet to be deter- 
mined. Probably the idea was poor. Money as an 
inducement had only a very qualified appeal with the 
Viet Cong. Our sample showed less than 5 % of the hoi 
■• chanh Considered this a means of persuading officers 
or men to quit. By advertising the program in a very', 
limited area care was taken not to create a "give 
away" imagine of the GVN. This could have drawn a 
picture in direct contradiction to that of the Viet 
Cong who promote the human appeal. The civil war in 




Viet Nam was so much larger and more deeply rooted 
than in Malaya that fchb public offering o £ $100 , 000 
for. the surrender of a Central Committee Member of 
the National Liberation Front (as was done in 
Malaya) seemed hardly feasible or wise. 

6. Unit Appeals 

The idea of appeals to entire VC military units 
was also beginning to receive widespread consideration 
in Viet Nam in late 1966, Where continuing contact 
with hardcore Viet Cong units could be depended upon, 
the idiosyncracies of the recruitment base and the 
subtleties of the behavior of the insurgent forces 
became something that could be, analyzed and exploited 

for cleavages and weaknesses. Such an opportunity 

* <• 

existed in' Binh Duong Province where the US 1st Divis- 
ion had the responsibility, among others, of the 
neutralization of the "Phu Loi" Battalion. This 
Communist unit was a spirited main force battalion 
that carried as its rallying cry and title the name of 
a Diem concentration camp located in the area from 
which it claims it was recruited by the National Liber- 
ation Front, When Diem fell in October 1963, 
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.?h e Phu Loi, a small rock-hard unit, made a specialty 

of harassing allied troop convoys up and down Route 
• • 13 from Saigon to Tay Ninh. The esprit de corps of 
the Phu Loi battalion was surpassed only by its 
internal control mechanisms. Three-man cell systems ' 
and vertical segregation of officers from men was so 
great that one Phu Loi defector (a three-man cell 
leader) had this to say: 

A. If I had appeared negligent during 
an afternoon operation, then in the 
evening, I will purge myself, talk 
about this, to show my wrongs and 
faults so that I can become better. 

Q. And if you didn’t want to criticize 
yourself, would the other fellows 
criticize you? 

A. In fact, if I had done seme thing 
wrong, and he didn’t criticize me, 

I had the right to criticize him 

- • for-not- criticizing me. We are 

organized that tightly. ^ 
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The Phu Loi had devised a series of interlock- 
ing twie cfimpu in Uinh Duong Province that had boon 
...described as "ingenious killing zones. 1 ’* Elements 
of 1st Division patrols have been heavily decimated 
when caught stumbling into these forested areas. 

.The battalion’s men were supported from both War 
Zone C and D and had relatives in many of the hamlets 
along Route 13. The American and ARVN authorities 
were interested in bringing this unit over, either 
as individuals or as a whole. These authorities were 
; designing appropriate appeals and receptive apparatus 
for such a possibility should it occur. 1st Division 
Intelligence stated that a year’s intensive research 
preparation for the Phu Loi Battalion was a minimum 
estimate for such a feat to be accomplished on Route 
13. (Previous data on Viet Nam indicates that only 
one NVA company has come over as a group.) 



^Interview with 1st Division - Intelligence 
Section, 4 Nov 1966. 

**The crack in the Phu Loi ice may have come 
last summer when, after a battle, forty-one dead Phu 
Lois were found with safe conduct passes hidden on 
their bodies - a chilling testimony to the control in 
the organization. They could not surrender soon enough. 



These unit efforts involved intense research 
and data collection. The effort became tantamount to 
getting inside the minds of -the. oppos ing cadres. Thi 
vas a much more sophisticated and difficult task than 
spraying leaflets across the countryside. And when 
the first large Communist outfit comes across, it 
should lead to multiple unit defections once the 
reasons are understood and can be exploited. 

7. Elite Inducement 

Finally, why had so few high ranking Viet 
Cong surrendered? Aside from Lieutenant' Colonel Chu 
Yen (66th Regiment, 5th Viet Cong Division), there 
were no 'other regimental officers and only a handful 
of provincial level civilian cadres came in. The 
inter-provincial, zone, central committee levels 
•end the top combat commands remained uncompromised, 
at least as far as 'we knew. Was this because these 
men saw ho honorable way to employ their services on 
the national side? Were they still so well indoctri- 
nated that the national propaganda had yet to make 
itself felt? Had the Northern takeover decreased the 
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likelihood of the Front’s infrastructure shredding 

at the middle and the top? 

First of all, the essence of the problem was 

that there had been no concerted effort to target 

the Viet Cong’s hierarchy for surrender. The 

Program had, of course, been open to all comers - 

with' nine-tenths of,' the ralliers being' private 

soldiers or civilian laborers. The administrative 
» 

apparatus, the organizational nervous system of the 
Front, had., not been identified until very recently 
as a spe.cial audience for Chieu Hoi. While 

the cadres who camS^ut expressed an qptimism about 

“'■h 

potential defection in -the upper levels, they felt, 
however, that these men wer^, unsure as to what the 

v 

GVN's policy was and this was 'Crucial in their 
decision to wait. One cadre expressed it this way: 
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My comrades who are still in the 
Viet Cong do not understand our 
Chieu Hoi policy exactly. They 
don’t understand what would be 
their fate in the future if they 
rallied and they don’t know if the 
Government will treat them in 
accordance with their ability and 
their work. If we could tell them 
clearly and precisely how we would 
treat them if they joined us, they 
• would certainly consider rallying* ** 

Lt Colonel Chu Yen also had some definite 

ideas on the subject: 

VC leaders do know that the. Chieu Hoi • 
Program has promised to give work and 
food to every rallier, but they also 
know that the Vietnamese Government 
does not employ the raillery in accord- 
ance with their training and talents. 

There are many VC cadre, both of super- 
ior grade and of ordinary grade who 
might be tempted to rally,; but who do. 
not’ know clearly what the Government 
will do with them and how their talents 
will be employed. ^ 

It was significant that several months after Chu 
Yen’s return he held a press conference in which these 
remarks were made. Premier Ky then journeyed to Manila 
to meet with President Johnson and announced the 
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beginning of a bold new program of offering compara- 
ble positions to Viet Cong who surrender. Chu Yen 
now holds the .directorship of the National Chieu 
Hoi Center in Saigon. , 

* l' S 

VVChu Yen’s final statement, while really a 

critique of his own relationship with the GVN, was 

\ • 

indicative of*J& N esh winds blowing throughout the 
Republic' that spelled a new, healthy look to what 
has been a suspicious atmosphere in the past. 

0. Whctt use would you make of the 
• rat&iers if you were in a position 
to -Ib so? 

A. The thing that is most necessary is 
to have a clearly defined policy of 
using these cadre’s talents and 
abilities, not simply to give them 
enough to eat or a job to do. The 
cadres should be employed on the 
basis of their training arid exper- 
ience to do what they can to help a 
country. A very important thing is 
that there be confidence between the 
Government and the ralliers on both 
sides. It is necessary that the 
ralliers and the Government both 
forget about the past. Neither side 
must retain fixed opinions from the 
past. 
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If more men of Chu Yen's calibre could be 
brought over, the brainpower of the National Liberat- 
ion Front could be selectively weakened. No effort 
can have a more devastating potential effect on 
the Viet Cong. It deserves highest priority. 

3. Motives: Why Do Viet Cong Defect ? 

The increasing numbers of hoi chanh in Viet Nam 
generally reflected the mounting military pressure by 
the allies in the countryside. This pressure could be 
selective, such as the 173rd Airborne Brigade's marked • 
tendency to control water holes or the 101st Airborne 
Division's chaperoning of the rice harvests in Phu Yen. 
Or it could be more general like the large sweep and 
seal operations such as Operation Irving in the Binh 
Dinh area on the coast in the fall of 1966, after 
which nearly 1,000 ralliers crammed the surrounding 
coastal Chieu Hoi camps. 

The hardship in the ranks of the Viet Cong could 
--be- very rough. This defector described the nightmare 



that was his main force unit’s lot. 




0. For what reasons do you think they 
were not willing to carry on? 

A, Many of the men had to change clothes 
three or four times a day. Some of 
them wept several times a day. When 
aircraft came to strafe, the men 
jumped into trenches and got wet. 

They had to change clothes after the 
- air attacks, and clean their weapons 
constantly. If they did not clean 
their weapons thoroughly, they were 
named in criticism sessions. Those 
who did not want to take cover in 
the trenches were also criticized 
for contempt (of danger). Sometimes 
bombs dropped nearby and many were 
scared and cried. Some also vomited 
blood because of the blasts. As for 
the men of the intelligence section, 
they had to re-connect the telephone 
wires when these were broken in the 
blasts and they got killed easily. 

We had to go into hiding when aircraft 
came around. We could not sleep; we 
could not eat. Some fainted during 
the hikes. Many stumbled in the dark 
or fell from the bridges. In my 
company, three or four men were killed 
falling from badges while carrying 
heavy weapons. 

Another rallier expressed the loneliness and fatigue 
that plagued many of the guerrillas. 
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When winter came (he was with a 
main force unit in Quang Ngai 
Province) , I had only a pair of 
. short pants. I didn’t have any 
other clothes, nothing. It got 
cold up there in those mountains. 

There were battles; we were really 
run down. Then one day after I 
came back from a fight, I looked 
down on a village by a river and 
saw how peaceful and lovely this 
was. I was thinking it would be 
nice to live a life like in child- 
hood, where there would be^ light, • 
many neighbors , friends and peace. ' 

The temporarily fatherless family continued to 
draw back the Viet Cong. We had no idea of the number 
of VC who deserted without formally identifying with 
the Government in the process. Seasonal absenteeism 
on both sides was undoubtedly quite high and it was 
directed toward lonely relatives. 

Q. How did you feel about being separ- 
ated from your family? 

A. The separation was much of my reason 
for deciding to leave the (Viet Cong) 
railitary and going back to my family. 

1 was a semi -deserter in going back 
to my hamlet. I missed my wife and 
children.^ 
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The real defectors came in for the most part to 
get out of the storm. As was seen, they feared' the 
increasing hardship (whether it was bombing, starve- • 
tion or sickness) and had families that wanted them 
home. The hamlet still owned the Viet Cong’s emotions. 

This priority was' reflected in the inducement leaf- 

, ‘ £ 

lets as r well as in the hoi chanh’s conversations. 

The motives for defection were well documented on a 
representative sample basis by the RAND Corporation for 
the last three years. Although still classified, their 
results correspond closely to this analysis. Return- 
ing to the Government then was essentially an act of 
-survival and homesickness rather than a positive 
desire to help the "just cause." This should be 
contrasted to the Philippine Huks . The Huks , once 
they learned of Magsaysay’s offer of lands and jobs 
in Mindanao on the EOWA farms, came out with a sense 
of positive expectation. The horizons of the hoi chanh 
in Viet Nam seemed far less anticipatory. In a sense 
the Viet Cong were behaving more like the Chinese 
Terrorists in Johore. As the combined Malay and 



British forces were able to cut off the Terrorists’ 

food supply by moving the Chinese squatters back from 

o 

- the jungle 's edge, the Terrorists began to starve. 

They came in famished. The Viet Cong, while not 
suffering from a food shortage (except in the I Corps 
area where infiltrators suffered from both nutrition 
and bulk deficiencies) , were coming over because it 
was too hard or dangerous on the other side. 

The professional elite in the Viet Cong; the 
careerists, administrators, officers and Party members 
who defect came out the most disillus ioned. They had 
banked everything on the organization - their career, 
their lives, their family - everything on a losing 
cause. ,Wp found three categories of elites turning 
up in the Chieu Hoi files; the first type, such as 
Lt Colonel Chu Yen, was the disillusioned Communist 
man of action. t (His testimony is exhibited in Appendix 
B.) He had obviously seen enough of Communism in 
action to realize that the relatively fair cause lay 
with the Government. He found the lack of democracy 
and. inability to make a free choice stifling. As he 



tried to express himself, he found that, regardless 
of their astuteness, his opinions carried less weight 
than those of other men of lower class origins and 
longer Party membership. 

Secondly we found the xenophobic nationalist . He 
was above all a Vietnamese patriot. He may have quit 



for a myriad of reasons: sickness > middle class 

origins stymying an otherwise promising career, ideo- 
logical-disillusionment with. the Front. The defection 
of these men indicated a trend that was just beginning 
to show itself in Viet Nam in early 1967 - the 
surrender of the experienced cadre with Viet Minh 
origins. As a Viet Minh he was swept up in the tide 
of the national’ uprising against the French. The 
thrill of the mobilization effort culminating in 
independence brought a real satisfaction to his worn. 



When the Viet Cong began their offensive against . 
Diem he came back into the organization, utilizing 
v.:..o skr.~A.S' m ramrrrar ar ci.s , *»e go., oa i_ne V x c c. 

Cong, but he held strong reservations about the 
nationalist regimes that followed Diem. A case 
history of this type of cadre appears in 



Appeneix C. 
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The third type of elite hoi chanh seemed to be 
the administrative careerist. Capable, intelligent, 
but without the original dedication of the previous 
two types, he went into the Viet Cong because he was 
fed up with life on the Government side. This 
cadre, who became a member of the National Liber- 
ation Front’s Tay Ninh provincial committee at the 
\ 

age of 24,, was charged with the supervision of all 
primary school indoctrination in the Province, The 
Viet Cong promised and gave him responsibilities 
and duties he probably never would have' acquired in 
cliquish ministries or schools on the Government 
side. He remembered . what life under Diem was like: 

Q. You were a schoolteacher under Diem; 

’ what was it like? 

A. No justice. It was like you were 

selling your lungs to feed yourself, 

,A case of having to make friends to 
stay in office. The more friends 
you made the more power you could 
gain and you could actually buy a 
job. This was what really counted. 

I got fed up on November 11, 1960. 

(Note: This was the paratroop coup 

that partially succeeded for a day, 
but Diem was able to charm the para- 
troop officers out of his palace and 




out of political power.) I was 
convinced by a friend who was also 
a teacher to take part in the demon- 
strations. I was in the People’s 
Coordinating Committee for this 
revolution. It was defeated. I 
tried to go to Cambodia to get out 
but I couldn't get through. I was 
approached by the VC; they knew they 
had me. 

. The recruitment of this man seemed very typical 

i V 

of the talent search about which Douglas' Pike wrote 
when. the Front fleshed out its administrative apparatus 
in the early 1960 r s; ,r The hunt was for organizational 
talent, and the only credentials demanded were hostility 
toward the Diem government and personal dependability.”* 
These elites are considerably valuable people. 

They exhibit skills that prove useful on the Nation- 
alist side. As the Government designs its appeals to 
them, it must be remembered that they carry a sense 
of pride and professional confidence in their abilities. 
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C. Extraction and Expectation 

When a Viet Cong decides to break with his old 
way of life and ask the GVN for amnesty, he must con 
sider the safest way to get out. Many problems 
immediately arise. The act of surrender could be 
a very dangerous process. If the Communist cadres 
realized that a man was wavering toward 1 surrender, 

" V; 

they usually took immediate action. This often 
-involved '’reeducation," imprisonment- or worse. 

Many hoi chanh were encountered who waited months 
before slipping away because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity or the fear of discovery. Even when they 
did escape, it could be very difficult when they 
arrived into Government hands. The following story 
seemed typical of the kind of difficulties that 
could arise. 

One defector explained: 

It is never easy to rally. I walked up 

— to a Popular Force soldier and I told 

him, "I am a Viet Cong and I want to 
surrender." He was quite frightened. 

I did -not know how to say hoi c hanh , 
so he pulled out a pistol and pointed 
it at me. I told him to search me, 
that I wanted to surrender. He wasn T t 
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entirely ready to believe me. He 
* went and got a platoon of Popular 
Force soldiers and they found my 
buried documents and gun and then 
they believed me.^ 

Another rallier who worked as a communications 

agent in Phu Yen province was typically pessimistic 

about the ease of escaping. 

There’s no generally safe way. Since 
many Viet Cong have rallied, the VC . 
maintain a much tighter control. Even 
if you want to go fifty meters away 
from your unit, you have to inform the 
squad leader. A Viet Cong can only 
escape when he goes on a mission to 
some village. 

One regrouped officer, who is now Commander of an 
Armed Propaganda Team in Hue, even found the necessity 

t 

of a safe conduct pass as a guarantee of security to 
be dangerous. 

While it is very doubtful -that the Safe Conduct 
Pass hindered defection more than it aided it, that 
officer’s experience was duplicated time and again in 
-the -extraction process. • A number of -defectors indi- 
cated they had to hide SCP’s in shirt cuffs or collars, 
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especially where control cadres just witnessed leaf- 
let drops. 

Some hoi chanh never got out. In the summer of 
1966, forty-one Phu Loi soldiers were killed in action 
with safe conduct passes hidden on their bodies. 

The decision to defect often became a time of 
agonizing delay. The insurgent was not sure; he was 

barrage^ with feelings of uncertainty and doubt. 

> . 

I waited for five months before rally- 
ing because I was very suspicious. I 
. told' no one - not even my children. I 
was afraid they would talk about it. 
finally, I told my wife I could not stay 
.with the Viet Cong any longer; She came 

with me. ^ •!. . 

* * 

This regroupee hesitated while he agonized over 
the decision. 

0, Was it hard for you to rally'once you 
"decided to do so? 

A. It was two months between the time I 
-decided and the time I actually did. 

The difficulties were the battle in my 
own mind; for example, I had doubts as 

- — to whether -the Government would treat 

me well or not, and I also had trouble 
because I was so well indoctrinated and 
had been in the Party so long. I had 
been in Communist ranks for twenty years 
and eight months. ^3 
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A hoi chanh usually came out alone or with some 

other token help from a relative or friend. This 

rallier, a Viet Cong village chief, had a plan: 

I sent a letter to the Chief of Police 

in Long An by way of an ex -policeman 

whom 1 knew very well, and we specified •: 

a place. I went to that place and the 

Chief sent a policeman to greet me there. ^ 

The problem of easing the possibilities of escape 
does not seem to be remediable by the Government. 

They had pried to instruct the potential rallier in 

i : ' 

every possible method of extracting himself safely. 

The act finally devolved upon the rallier and his 
ingenuity , The hoi chanh had to work out their own 
means of escape; the Government could only guarantee • 
immediate protection. 

The hoi chanh * s sense of expectation and optimism 
was very low. They were often surrounded by feelings 
of bewilderment, shock and shame. It was hard to 
imagine people more tired or malleable than these 
ralliers. They usually entered the camps clutching 
a safe conduct pass which they considered their most 
valuable possession. They brought a feeling of reserved 
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judgment about the Program. They left the jungle 
because they felt that to linger there would even- 
tually mean death. Anything became better than 
staying behind. 

A. Before I rallied I thought that the 
Vietnamese Government would surely 
torture me or put me in jail. But I 
decided that I would try anyway. 25 

This statement reflected the counter Chieu Hoi 
propaganda the guerrilla forces were constantly under- 
going within the ranks, especially where their units 
were losing considerable numbers to the program or 
military action. It also indicated why these men 
were so apathetic about the Program. They often 
surrendered simply to save their lives. And, as with 
any act of survival, very little else mattered. 

However, this did not prevent, as we have seen, 
fright, bewilderment, and expectancy of rough treat- 
ment ensuing during the escape. This rallier remarked 

A. 1 expected 1 would be subjected to 
torture. I visualized a whole array 
of torture instruments. But the treat- 
ment given me by the district authori- 
ties reassured me. 26 
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One North Vietnamese Army infiltrator, now a 
member of Da Nang’s Armed Propaganda Team, gave an 
insight to what must be on the mind of many a 
coerced traveler coming down the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

A. Look, I 'm a Northerner and an 

infiltrator. What’s going to happen 
to me when I rally? I'm ah arch 
enemy. I.’ve seen local guerrillas 
. rally and the Government treats 
them well, but what happens to an- 
NVA soldier? I was very scared 
•: about it. I didn’t know if the 

Government would treat us the same 
way as they did the guerrillas. 

Northern troops are aware that 
guerrillas defect and that they get 
good treatment. They are however 
quite worried about themselves. But 
the only way they can find out is 
with people whom they know. But 
people don’t want to talk, they are 
afraid. ' 

It is this lack of confidence in the Government’s 
offer, coupled with Viet Cong control techniques, that 
the author believes are the major hindrances to a greatly 
expanded defection rate. The Government can do little 
to' enhance the ease of escape. 

As the Viet Cong's control mechanisms shred under the 
mounting pressure of combat, the waverers will find it 
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simpler to slip away. Where the Government must 
take action is in the improvement of its offer and 
the corresponding advertisement. 

D. Summary j 

The errors involved in the appeal to and induce- 
ment of the Viet Cong to surrender wer^ initially those 
of not integrating enough experienced candid Vietnamese 
into the Inducement efforts and, secondly, not follow- 
ing np, the efforts with more immediate ^ryral operat-' ' 

i ; 

ional research. Where the human element was more j 
directly employed (as in the Armed Propaganda Teams) 
or if research was more painstakingly undertaken (as . 
with the Phu Loi Battalion effort) , the opportunity 
for the recultivation of the insurgent recruitment 
base and the neutralization of its Communist military 
offspring were enhanced. Undoubtedly errors of rapport 
and behavior existed in APT*s performances. We have- 
much less data on that than on the leaflet efforts. 

But what was discernible in the leaflet mistakes 
(and the author 'believes , indicative of much of the 
other psychological war approaches utilized in the 



Republic) was that the understanding of the enemy's 
psychological environment was. directly inhibited 

hiimg, staffing and budgeting procedures. 
Also, the integration of hoi chanh into the induce- ; ' 
meat and intelligence streams had yet to be 
successfully accomplished; the errors previously 

documented reflected this. 

The process of defection with its insurgent 
parameters of hesitancy, reservation and lack of ' 
optimism reflected in these interviews showed that 
large scale components of the Viet Cong had yet to be 
convinced of the desirability of their seeking amnesty. 



They came out to save their lives or get home - a very 
personal and individual decision. There was a persua- 
sive- problem for the GVN here that may never be 
completely overcome due to the Communists 1 control over 
their forces,. That problem will undoubtedly prevail 
to a certain degree to the bitter end. It is reason- 
able to assume, however, that as the military pressure 
in the countryside increases the Viet Cong desertion 
rate will rise. The necessity of coordinating and 




finally equating VC desertion with Chieu Hoi recept- 
ion is, in the long run, essentially a function of 
the GVN's ability to offer a real alternative to 
all strata of ex-Communist talent and background. 

This involves a truly sincere and honest implementat- 
ion of the Program. But in a much larger sense, any 
meaningful enticement toward extraction of and inte- 
gration into the Nationalist side of Viet Cong 
remnants is a question of national development and 
maturity i The road to nation -building , even without 
the added exacerbation of a twenty year civil war, is a 
tense affair, strewn with the debris of programs and 

i' 

people who for one reason or another have not provided 
the integrative skills and colative amalgam necessary 
to effect changes. This is the real essence of the 
Program 1 s existence whether the initiators or imple- 
mentors agree.. Without the substantive back-up of 
meaningful employment and sympathetic integration the 
most skillful inducement successes, honed into every 
cleavage and weakness in the Front, can only have a 
sterile quality. 




CHAPTER XI - XHF CHTF.U HOI CAMPS 



XX. THE CHIEU HOX CAMPS 



A. Reception and Interrogation 

We now look at life in the Chieu Hoi camps. The 
environment of the camps, the facilities and accommoda- 
tions, coupled with the indoctrination given, offers 
important insights into Government dealings with political 
dissidents. More importantly, the comparisons between 
the content, methods and techniques of indoctrination 
utilized by the Viet Cong and the Government shall be 
explored. The different advantages and disadvantages 
will be analyzed as well as the contrasting priorities 
and behavior models the two structures produce and value. 
-This will illuminate the motivational skills of the two 
antagonists. • Whereas with inducement schemes, the GVN 
was often having to appeal blindly to its 'opponent, the 
camp situation offers first-hand experience with the 
—Front, and its weakest links. > *• 

1. Initial Reactions 

The biggest surprise to the hoi chanh seemed 
to have been the fair treatment given most of them. One 
of the most delicate interviews ever held by our team 




was with a military squad leader from Tay Ninh who had . 

rallied the day before we spoke to him. He had never 

seen Caucasians before, and when he found he could trust 

lis and the Chieu Hoi cadres, he opened up considerably. 

! • ( , 
j "Everything is new; just to be in this 

room talking to you is very unusual for me. 

But the fact that the Government is treating 
me like a normal person is the biggest sur- 
■ prise to me. I still can’t help -but worry 
and feel hesitant; I am so new to this."'** 

Another rallier, an infiltrator from the North, was 

gratified by his treatment: 

"I thought that if I rallied with some- 
one else from my unit they would believe me 
more. I was a little apprehensive. By 
coming alone, I thought they would think I 
was a spy. But when I was in the Pleiku 
camp, I was very well treated by both the 
Vietnamese Chieu Hoi chief and the Americans . 

There was an element of uncertainty here. As we 

have seen, their expectation was that they would receive 

rough treatment. The Front cadres had told them day 



after day to expect beatings or death if they ever 
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rallied. They were under an incessant barrage of counter 
Chieu Hoi propaganda--especially among units that had 
been badly hit. This was done in as closed an environ- 
ment as possible. The good treatment they did receive 
came as an unexpected bonus. They came out with few 
illusions and a low sense of expectation. The hoi chanh 
were quite ready to indicate whether 'or not they were 

fairly handled. Their willingness to allude to this 
Y' .-.V '2 i 

point indicated that it was of paramount importance in 

their mind,-' ■>. 

. i 

One of the most interesting suggestions encountered 
for calming the fears of potential defectors was to drop 
leaflets containing photographs of ARVN commanders’ 
orders to their troops not to mistreat hoi chanh . 

Whether such an order had ever been issued or will appear 
in a psychological war could not be answered by the 
Chieu Hoi advisors in late 1966 . . 

2. Reception 

Upon reception at the camps the hoi chanh were 
met by the camp officials, photographed, fingerprinted 



and offered medical treatment, if necessary. This 
procedure not only identified them for future, reference," 
but it also compromised them immediately, insuring the 
Government against known agents roaming the camps 
undiscovered. The availability of medical aid, recently 
introduced on a countryside basis and skillfully adver- 
tised (see leaflet), had proved a major factor in 
influencing a Hoi Chanh's initial reactions once he had 
surrendered. First aid treatment and limited pharma- 
ceutical capabilities (most often antimalarial injections 
and vitamins) were introduced into the Chieu Hoi centers 
in late August 1966, as a result of the Simulmatics 
Corporation's interim report. The drawing power of 
this medical aid, while not documentable here, was 
obvious to any visitor to a Chieu Hoi camp. As an 
inducement factor, it was being advertised for captured 
enemy personnel as well as- defectors. Probably the 



"jungle grapevine" exploits its effectiveness as well as 
any leaflet campaign.* 

One of the most effective and sympathetic means of 
offering medical aid to the hoi chanh was seen at the 
Tay Ninh camp. A Philippine medical team regularly 
makes the rounds of hospitals, POW, and Chieu Hoi camps 
at Tay Ninh. The following exerpt from a* report on that 
center’s medical visit gives insights as to the effec- 
tiveness of sensitive third country nationals hand-picked 
for the job. The entire text is exhibited in Appendix D. 

"These Filipinos, of course, speak English 
and fairly good Vietnamese. . They carry diction- 
aries "with them, and their rapport with the 
Vietnamese is very good. They organized the 
sick call by having all the hoi chanh in need 
of attention line up and catalog through one 
of the local clerks. Then, using interpreters 
for technicalities, the clerk would explain to 
the doctor exactly what the man complained of. 

The doctor then diagnosed the problem and gave 
appropriate treatment . "3 



*One problem with an expanded medical aid .program 
in the camps was, as might be expected, the selling of 
these drugs privately or their disappearance. One camp 
(Rach Gia) had lost so much medicine by the Fall of 
1966 that the U.S. helicopters had ceased stocking the 
camp on a regular basis and supplied drugs only on 
demand for severe cases. Most camps kept the medicine 
under strong lock and key. 

3visit to Tay Ninh City, 8 October 1966. 



These Filipinos had a very cathartic effect on the 
llg-L phanh . The ralliers looked forward to the visits, 
not only for the attention but the natural curiosity 
and xtfonder at these Filipinos helping them. 

The physical campsites varied greatly. They could ' 
be well-equipped, spacious buildings or open-air sheds. 
The ability of the officials to operate sympathetic 
P r °g ra ros did not seem to coordinate with the cost of 
quarters. One of the most modern looking Chieu Hoi 
centers in the country, Rach Gia, had produced some of 
•the most dubious results. This "model camp" was built 
in 1966. It was perfectly maintained,- and contained 
English-speaking officials, several fish ponds and a 
well-thatched Chieu Hoi village for families of defec- 
tors. Yet every American advisor or field representative 
with whom we talked believed that, at a minimum, thirty 
percent of the hoi chanh were being bribed into the 
camp by the Chief. ^ A corrupt chief could offer, 
secretly, to split the reimbursement and daily compen- 
*sation fees with the hoi chanh (usually draft dodgers 

^Visit to Rach Gia, 18-23 September 1966. 
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or marginal lads who were not with the Front). If the 
average total compensation per hoi chanh over a forty- . • 
five day stay in the Chieu Hoi center was approximately 
‘2,000 piasters or $17.00 (U.S.), half the take on this 
multiplied by one hundred defectors per year comes to 
a substantial sum. Compare this situation to Da Nang 
where, in the shabbiest of camps, defectors were busy 
at carpentry or blacksmi thing and were 'taking their meals 
in the Chieu Hoi chief’s home under the most sympathetic 
and honest conditions. Following Ky’s removal of 
1 Corps warlord General Thi, the Chieu Hoi program was 
left in a shambles. In reality, it had hardly existed. 
Thi took all defectors and put them into, the uniform of 
self defense units, never bothering to train or indoctri- 
nate them. No Chieu Hoi facilities, medical aid or 
housing existed in I Corps prior to the removal of Thi, 
Under sympathetic reconstruction by the American and 
Vietnamese Da Nang Chieu Hoi managers this program 
matured quickly into one of the best in the country. 

There was still some doubt about whether the program 
was successfully underway in Quang Nam or Quang Tri 



provinces and the recent intensification of the fighting 
there will, undoubtedly, put a. strain on facilities and 
manpower. 0 

3. 1 Interrogation 

•Interrogation of hoi chanh varied in quality. 

Where camps were located in an area falling under the 

o ' 

tactical responsibility of the «Large allied outfits 
operating in the Republic there was, generally, good 
coordination between the two concerns for intelligence 
purposes. The Marines at Da Nang stationed intelligence 
officers in Chieu Hoi camps in I Corps. The 1st Infantry 
Division at Di An in III Corps did the same thing. How- 
ever, tactical information could still be lost either 
through Tack of knowledge of the area's peculiarities 
or through unsophisticated approaches with the hoi chanh . 
Language was the most critical problem. 

Mistreatment of surrendered or defecting 
personnel remained the crucial variable. The existence 
of brutality during the interrogation of hoi chanh had 
greatly decreased in the last two years. Our sample 
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uncovered only five percent who had experienced 
maltreatment either during reception or interrogation. 5 
Vet the expectation of maltreatment, the avoidance of 
certain ARVN units due to previous experience, and the 
seeking out of police or civilian authorities to surren' 
der to indicated that the perception of "Open Arms" 
held by the wavering insurgent (often under the influ-* 
ence of NLF propaganda) was a different picture than 
that prevailing in the camps or in the minds of the 
GVN officials. 

What gave credence to this lingering mis- 
conception and doubt? Two considerations invite 
attention and both were largely at the aegis of the 
"jungle grapevine"--that word of mouth communicative 
device by means of which an isolated peasantry learns 
and judges. 

■v 

This respect for communication by word of 
mouth was evinced by this hoi chanh who was concerned 
over treatment of defectors in the provinces. 

5 This should be contrasted to the often popular 
but generally unsubstantiated charges in much of the 
American press about GVN and ARVN brutality. 
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Q. What is the best way to get the Chieu Hoi 
message back to people in VC zones? 

A. It's very simple. They simply have to have 

good treatment in the Chieu Hoi Centers. The 
word will get back. This is what we call 
1 Radio Catinat,” or the ’’jungle grapevine.” 

They 11 speak to each other. If you give 
instructions to everybody in the civilian 
and especially in the military ranks to treat 
these people well,. to take it easy with them, 
you will succeed. If you beat them, you’ll 
lose them. The behavior of the local authori- 
ties is very important. ° 

there was the question of how to handle 
a c hanh who came in with valuable operational plans 
in his head , For fear of tipping off his old unit or 
committee fo GVN intentions he was ”sat on,” meaning his 
whereabouts and condition were not disclosed. Sometimes 
if his relatives were aware of the fact that he was 
camped in an ARVN intelligence officer's tent, they 
would be notified and requested (hardly necessary) not 
to announce this to their neighbors. Such delicacies 
with kinship, however, were not usually considered 
because they were unessential to an interrogation 
center's main concern: extraction of information. 



One 




American psychological war advisor, a dedicated and 



y energetic individual who helped the Vietnamese Informa-’ 

. tion Service with the Chieu Hoi leaflet campaigns had 
some thoughts on the problem. The entire text is 
.'exhibited in Appendix E. 

• • "During the past two months I have searched : 

V 'U' . V for reasons to explain a downward trend in our ■' >' 
: numbers of hoi chanh . One possible, explanation 
: : . is the damage to the Chieu Hoi program caused by 

•‘•.current interrogation procedures. I have always 
' . considered the jungle grapevine of the Viet Cong ; 
■'•an important, part of our exploitation, and in : 'f •? 
the local districts and Provincial Center -i; 

"humane treatment" is given all returnees."' % 

. The American advisor continued; ’! ;* 

"Too often, however, a hoi chanh appeals 
to those collecting intelligence at the division 
•or Corps level. In some cases, movement of the { • 
• rallier to Corps or National Centers is certainly 
* - justified. In this respect, I have suggested a ; ■ 

, progranj of encouraging these individuals to send . ••. 
to the Provincial Center first receiving them a 
"having a swell time, wish you were here" type 
' message. This would help erase fears among 
others in local .Centers . The problem with 
intelligence interrogation for long periods and 
then return to the Center is more damaging."* 





^Letter released to author for anonymous 
utilization September 22, 1966. 

^Letter, continued. 
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The. second facet of continuing Viet Cong 
skepticism about the wisdom of surrendering had been the 
actual use of brutality on hoi chanh . This Viet Cong 
•- medical officer, trained at the University of Hanoi, had 
a rough experience upon rallying. ; 

"When the ARVN soldiers surrounded my house 
I presented them with my safe-conduct pass. 

They did not believe me when I showed them the 
leaflet and said that I was taking advantage of 
the safe-conduct pass to rally and then get away. 
They tied me up and hit me with their hands and 
kicked me a few times. I told them I intended 
to rally and after a while, they looked into my 
pack and saw my medical instruments. They con-' 
fiscated my ring and my wrist watch and my 
medical instruments. They brought me immediately 
. to the district, where I met a second lieutenant 

from G~ 2 and a captain who was the district Chief. 
The District Chief apologized." 8 

Another case in point was the military interro- 
gation center at Sa Dec in the Mekong Delta. The 
officers at this intelligence center had not shown the , 
same regard for the feelings of the hoi chanh as did 
other more directly connected agencies and personnel. 

. ..However , ,.Sa Dec 1 s mission was different; they were 

constantly interrogating suspected agents, infiltrators, 
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fakes, POW's and ’’loaded" hoi chanh . The use of violent 
measures either to extract information or to test a 
claimant's veracity continued to be employed at Sa Dec, 
and, at times, had proven their efficiency. Neverthe- 
less, unfortunate incidents such as the above and des- 
cribed in Appendix D could ruin months of sympathetic 
efforts by Chieu Hoi cadres. 

Both GVN and U. S. personnel had, at times, 
exhibited lack of care concerning treatment of defectors. 
Fortunately, this was an exception to both allies im- 
plementation of the Program. 

There did not appear to be much argument about 
-the priority of intelligence personnel's access to any 
peasant with information about 'the Viet Cong. What had 
yet to mature was a thorough appreciation on the part of 
the ARVN to the sensitivities involved in the implemen- 
tation of the Chieu Hoi Program. This probably reflected 
the low priority that the Junta had put on the Program 
compared to other civil or military aspects of the war. 
Most often rough treatment or threats seemed to be a 
means of testing a hoi chanh ' s claims. This respondent, 
a village guerrilla from Long An Province, purposely' 
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avoided surrendering to the Rural Forces and sought out 

tho Saigon police instead, 

A. They asked me how I could have been a VC; how 
X could have been so stupid. 

Q. Did they threaten you? 

A. Yes, but only a threat. They handled me 
roughly at times but they did not beat me. 

The purpose was to see if I was an under- 
ground VC agent. ’ 

This initial skepticism, while necessary for 

the GVN's safety and realized as part of the "game" by 

* % 

most hoi 1 chanh , would produce some unsettling experiences 

" t 

for many ralliers. Another respondent, a twenty year 

organization cadre for the Front, recalled his experience. 

A. X think is not good to specify the names of 
the unit that interrogated me, In my case, 
i‘t was a civilian unit. By that time, I was 
• really angry, and I almost fought them. I 
..was like a fish jumping into a frying pan. 

I was ready to go to prison. 

Another Southern regroupee, a Lieutenant who 
had spent time in Laos and China before infiltrating 
south, gave a very objective account of the rationale 
behind intelligence's behavior: 
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Q. 



Why were you threatened? 



A. Because they thought by threatening me they 
could get more truth from me. Later, they 
explained that they knew I was telling the 
truth but that it was only their profession, 
i . They had to act like they didn’t believe so 

in case I had something to say I would say 
it. They actually apologized.il 

There probably was no answer to this problem 

except an ‘ins is tance of more sensitivity to the concept 

• t 

by the ARVNV ‘ The problem had shown considerable improve 

• '*• ' . ’ • 

ment over 'the last two years. 

4 . Housing 

The camp sites were usually brick and mortar 

buildings with facilities for an office, mess hall, 

sleeping quarters and exercise yard. Life in the camps 

was generally lackadaisical. Time dragged in the 

provinces. Sometimes, however, especially in the larger 

centers like Saigon, turbulence prevailed. Witness the 

description of the fifteenth class to go through the 

i o 

National Center. 
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"There were perhaps a hundred people 
in my group, in total. Of these, three . 
were NVA infiltrators, four or five re- 
groupces and sixty were in the category 
of being thieves, short-time VC, Saigon 
"cowboys” and general no-goods. The man 
who was the leader of the last group, the 
fifteenth, was a regroupee and he stole a 
radio from the VC when he left, which he 
later sold. When he came in here he said 
he was a first lieutenant, but actually 
he was a second lieutenant, .and his be- 
havior was so bad as chief of the group 
that the ralliers under him beat him up 
and tore his clothing and wounded him 
with a .knife, ” 



Usually there was a Chieu Hoi village associ- 
ated with the camp. The office buildings were being 
constructed with a view towards converting them into 
school buildings once the war was over. The poorest 
looking Chieu Hoi buildings were in I Corps, an area 



which had rc Chieu Hoi Program until the summer or -.Voo „ 
v.nen Genera*, tn*. ^w non mar sm i. i i\y o u s «_ e a j — *■*0 

best physical facilities were in the Mekong Delta's 
TV Corps area. It was in relation to this construction 

ana expans lOi* * -a. t o* u*.*e ^ ticu- w**— ^ c s w 

incer.tive to corruption became most prevalent, in 1966 
the decision was made between Washington and Saigon to 




allocate a potential quadruple financial input on the 
part of AID--JUSPAO to Chieu Hoi if the situation 
warranted. The contingency planned for here was the 
possibility of huge numbers of guerrillas unexpectedly 
laying down their arms«-say 100,000 suddenly quitting. 
Could the Government be ready' for such a possibility? 

How would the. Program cope with such 'an influx? The 
idea that evolved late in 1966 was to begin significant 
physical expansion of both camps and Chieu Hoi villages. 
^^^■c v amp or office enlargement was to be constructed in 
•such a manner as to allow conversion to schools if the 
bottom dropped, out of the NLF and a mass demobilization 
of the facilities was suddenly called for after the 
huge crossover. A Chieu Hoi village would be allocated 
to each provincial camp. Armed Propaganda Teams would 
be doubled immediately. The potential incentives for 
.corruption in both an absolute and a relative sense 
began to multiply. When a Chieu Hoi chief bought cement 
blocks from a distributor to build a newly authorized 
office wing to an existing center, the only way to know 
if he had offered to split the rake-o^f on a jacked up 
manufacturer's price was to be able to listen to the 




conversations involved. Thus , the problem of monitoring 
a Vietnamese conversation cropped up again. Interpreters 
in the hire of the chief simply could not be trusted. 

The major innovation to our monitoring capabilities 
along these lines was the recent introduction of the 
forty Filipino Chieu Hoi advisors. Most of these third 
country nationals have had experience with the Huk re-,, 
bellion. They had army, civic action and development 
backgrounds and they brought with them a coterie of 
administrative skills, plenty of common sense and 
lingual abilities. They sat in the same office as the 
Chieu Hoi chiefs. About one third of- them were thoroughly 
capable in a Vietnamese conversation; the rest were 
acquiring the fluency.* 



*The IV Corps Chieu Hoi advisor at Can Tho was re- 
sponsible in November of 1966 for fingering a corrupt 
Chieu Hoi chief there. True to the fashion of Viet- 
namese politics the chief was transferred to anotncr ^ 
•cost — Co Cong — rather than being removec. Tn* fiiipiru 
at Go Cong, Mr. Romeo who spoke Vi 

"sit" in the newly arrived chiet s h-s? pov.^*. — 

rest of his stay at- Go Cong." 1 * 

-^Conversations with Mr. Romeo, Go Cong City, 
December 1966. 




. It was this- tightened monitoring based on a 

lingual and possibly a racial affinity that assured a 

more astute surveillance of the expanded input to the 

Program, The author does not intend to give an impression 

that all or very many of the Chieu Hoi ministry's field 

personnel were of low or questionable character. That 

was far from true. But there had been some pretty no- 
il 

torious cases in isolated spots. which had existed because 
of favoritism and politics, and they detracted from 
months of otherwise sympathetic and sustained efforts by : 
.Vietnamese and allied administrators. The I Corps 

Regional Chieu Hoi director was an example of such a 

[ • ■ << • 

problem early in 1967, 

Th$ Filipinos were full of suggestions on 
other facets ’of the program; revampment qf accounting 
and administrative procedure was one feature they were 
concentrating on. One of their senior members who was 
assigned to Da Nang was making a concomitant study of 
Viet Cong infiltration in the city. They were all wise 
to the methods of pocketing money and over-reporting. 
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B, Indoctrination 

- The quality of the indoctrination in the Chieu Hoi 
camps, when contrasted with Viet Cong methods and tech- 
niques , threw light upon the means and skills that had 
given the NLF such an advantage in its appeals to and 
manipulation of the Vietnamese peasant. The essence of 
the Viet Cong’s superiority resided in one crucial 
factor: the sympathetic, selfless cadre. Washing out 

peasants’ rice bowls, helping them at harvest time, 
sharing clothes, food and what little money they have 
with the families that adopted them, Viet Cong propa- 
gandists and organization men moved across the villages 
of Viet Nam by night in the late 1950’s and early 1960 's 
cajoling, convincing, and recruiting, hanging every 
peasant grievance on the "Diem-U.S. clique." This edge 
was to change as villagers were barraged with counter 
appeals by the GVN and loyalties swayed back and forth. 

Always at hand were the instruments of coercion and 
violence. Where villages had resisted or doublecrossed 
the NLF, retribution was quick and ghastly. The statis- 
tics of terror mounted hand in hand with the growing 
demands on the peasantry to supply manpower and taxes to 
the organization. 
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But the basic quality of empathy between the 
peasant and communist propagandist was never lost even 
as the strain on the infrastructure mounted following 
the American buildup after the fall of Diem. 

• p 

In many of our interviews we had indications of 

4 . 

the value placed upon behavior and persuasion by the 
t * 

Front as it trained young cadres. Often neophytes 
• \ 

would accompany veteran proselytizers as they went in to 
organize new villages. This respondent, a VC district 
information officer, tells how he did it: 



*Douglas Pike, Viet Cong , MIT 1966, p 102 




"First, I would canvass the village for its 
size, crops, population, and public opinion as 
well, the people's likes and what they obviously 
disliked. Secondly, I would make a house-to-house 
check finding out which farmers were educated, 
which ones weren't, which ‘ appeals applied to 
different ones.- I would begin proselytizing and 
propagandizing in favor of the Communist movement. 
Then comes the training program, either military 

or political. This involves self defense-- teach 

them how to use a weapon including some practice 
with the weapons and drill. Then I would write a 
report explaining how the training was going. You 
had to be patient with them. I am sure that if a 
man is reactionary, he can be convinced in the long 
run either one way or the other," 

Another rallier, a youth organizer who was involved 
in recruitment and mobilization efforts in Quang Ngai 
Province for five years prior to his rally in 1966, told 
of the methods used to gain young people's allegiance: 

"At first we. had to live with and get close 
to the poor people and learn how to guess what 
their needs were so that we would be able to 
satisfy their wants. We also had to be exemplary 
in our behavior. For example, before giving sug- 
gestions to the people we must do it ourselves, 
whatever we wanted them to do. Before they entered 
the village, the Viet Cong always knew the (local) 
.problems which exis ted . . . . in my village, especially 
there was a problem of class differences . . . .They 

were very popular, and the cadres talked to the 

villagers in an open and friendly manner.'" 15 



14 C.H., 12, p 14 
15 C.H. 80/95, p 9, 14 




A second rallicr, a young private who went into a 
Viet C^ig local force unit in Chau Doc province after a 
feud with his parents, remembers the initial political 
’indoctrination he received as a recruit, 

"They put the emphasis on the villages. They 
showed us how to go into the villages and help the 
farmers, how to use our own hands to work with 
them in the rice fields, how to respect the property 
of the population — not to s teal--things like this. 

I was taught this six hours a day for two weeks. 

i 

A large majority of the hoi chanh interviewed said 
that Viet Cong teaching was conducted on a seminar basis. 
No new topics were presented by the Front cadres until 
previous material was thoroughly understood. Further- 
more, in place of presenting material in a lecture format, 
Viet Cong cadres would outline the day’s topic paragraph 

i 

by paragraph, digest it, and scrutinize it until nothing 
remained unanswered or misunderstood. When a new topic 
was introduced, Viet Cong instructors apparently did not 
start off cold, but began by prefacing their remarks 
with allusions to current events and local considerations, 
thereby ’’warming up" their audience. 



16 
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C.ll. 00, p 11 
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1. Chieu Hoi Indoctrination 

A comparison of indoctrination experiences in 

both the Viet Cong and the Chieu Hoi Centers gave these 

typical remarks: 

.Q. How do the Chieu Hoi teachers at the National 
Center compare with Viet Cong teachers? 

A. NOTE: Respondent is squinting his eyes and 

shaking his head. 

There is a great deal of difference between 
these (Chieu Hoi) teachers and the VC. There, 

(in Front classrooms) it is very much a democ- 
racy, whereas here, this is different. When 
the hour is over they go (Chieu Hoi instructors). 
But I don’t want to insult anybody out here. 

I should be careful with what I say. What you 
should do is study the Program and the re- 

actions of thesepeople (the hoi chanh) much 

more carefully. *■/ 

Another hoi chanh experienced this reaction: 

. "We were not happy about the Chieu Hoi in- 
structors because they were not friendly and 
did not have much rapport with us. They looked . 
down on us and they had vespas and good clothes 

Often young inductees in the NLF are on a 

first name basis with the cadres pitching the content 



1 7 C. H. 33, p 22 ' 

1S C.H. 12, p 19 

l^xhls regroupee, cited before, contrasted his ex- 
periences with hierarchy on both sides. His statements, 
possibly a bit overdrawn, ring true. See Appendix F. 



to the audience came under severe criticism by the more 

intelligent hoi chanh also. 

"I really don't think it was a re-education 
course as such.* The instructors really don’t 
consider the educational level of them; they just 
talk, talk and talk. -They don't really think of * 
whether these fellows are comprehending it or not." 

These lectures were often simply read monoton- 
ously from a prepared script without audience partici- 
pation. -The /indoctrination of hoi chanh usually involved 

/ 

a two-week course of lectures. The content was largely 
a mixture qf anticommunism and nationalism with final 
emphasis pup upon the following memorized "rules of 
behavior.". 

a. To terminate the old life with an entirely 

V 4 

•. « 

open heart J 

. b, To study in order to know the victorious 
position of the just cause thoroughly. 

c. To break with lazy and leisurely ideas, 
including evading responsibilities and working for 
form's sake. 
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C.H. 33, p 21 



d. To volunteer toward making achievement's 

4 * 

in order to certify your positivo patriotism and define 
the reason which inspired you to rally. 

* e. To positively prevent any subversive plot 

: of the Viet Cong for self defense and self preservation-- 
to keep the hoi chanh branch pure. 

f. To develop the light of the Chieu Hoi- 
Program everywhere in every suitable circumstance. 

A number of hoi chanh interviewed pointed with 
pride to their recollection of these rules. The pri- 
ority put upon memorizing these rules of behavior and 
the hoi chanhs ' willingness to recite them suggests 
some of the# viewed our interview as something of an 
examination 

The course content was made up in Saigon, 
sent to the Provinces and largely read without break to 
a lethargic audience with little discussion afterwards. 

Up to six hours a day would be spent on subject matter 
of this nature. The ratio of "lecture to discussion was 
four or five to one as a rule, provided any discussion 
was entertained. This appeared to be in direct contrast 
to Viet Cong indoctrination classes. The clarity of 




[. o 

the indoctrination also came under criticism by this 

North Vietnamese Second Lieutenant who went through the 

j 

Saigon center. 

| '"The Viet Cong employed a better method. They 

i would ask questions. They would. write questions out 

; _ on paper and everyone would sit around and discuss , 

them after the class was over. At each major point 
of the lecture, they would make a resume which was . 
very cle^r and .easy to understand. Here in the 
Chieu Hoi Center, they explain things in a vague 
way. The manner of explanation is unclear; it is 
. ; ‘ much better to have a clear and fixed idea about 

these things.”^ 

Possibly the most critical, problem in the 
indoctrination format was this absence of thoughtful 
.discussion after or during the lectures. The length of 
the lectures themselves could be far too long. Often 
taught in musty surroundings with a generally forlorn 
aura to the process, an experience like this young village 
guerrilla could ruin any enthusiasm he might have brought 
to the Programs . 

A. I sat in a classroom seven hours a day; in 
. . ’ the morning from 0300 to 1200 hours and in 

' . the afternoon from 1400 to 1700 hours . 



Q. "“How often did the hoi chanh ask questions? 




4 




A. The ralliers had no questions. ^ 

The content and material of the Chieu I-Ioi 
indoctrination course were also weak. A misgauging of 
the audience to the material was prevalent. This is 
understandable considering that the content of the 
material was handed down from the Ministry headquarters. 
The same hoi chanh , contrasting the Viet Cong and GVN 
indoctrination tactics, made this statement: 

"Methods of teaching in the VC are superior 
to the Chieu Hoi Center. First of all, the Front 
< uses a level of teaching suitable to the education 
and sophistication of their audience. In the VC 
they rely on specific examples to a great extent; 
they show the people exactly what happens. In the 
National Center they talk in platitudes and general 
terminology. In the National Center they are talk-, 
ing about Cuba, or international Communism, or 
Sino-Soviet problems. This is very high pitched 
and people really don’t know what they're talking 
about. They don't understand world-wide consider- 
ations."^ 

This NVA infiltrator, a First Lieutenant who 
rallied at Pleiku in May 1966 , and who had a long 
history of experience with both Viet Minh and Viet Cong 




tion techniques, gave 



the following critique 




22 C.H. 89, p 22 
23 C.H. 12, p 19 




of the best indoctrination the Chieu lloi Program had to 
offer : 



.. "We underwent very intensive, very rigorous 
and very convincing indoctrination training in the 
VC every day for several years. I must say that 
not too many of the ralliers have changed their . 
minds. In the Chieu l-Ioi Center there are cadres 
who lead the morning classes, but who leave the men 
alone in the afternoon classes. These men^left 
alone, fumble around in their discussions. There 
•is no one to guide them or to correct their errors 
or to point out faults. I think the cadres should 
informally meet with us in the afternoon in our 
own sessions, too. I should also add that the 
classes are not taught with any energy or enthu- 
siasm. They don't seem to pay much attention to 
the students. Second, the classes are all jumbled 
up. We were told that there would be classes, 
especially for squad leaders and ranks above, but 
when I got here, there are children and women and 
men of all different levels, and there is no 



differentiation of Cal eat or education, 
no or ganxz o. l. ion j waa c are poor j 
are o cor ana it seems a a. most a iiin~o e 



There is 



:or 
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This cadre's experience had been duplicated by 



thousands of ralliers. The less intelligent or poorly 



motivated hoi chanh simply stood the boredom with typical 
peasant passivity. The cadres, however, often came away 
from the weeks of lectures completely disappointed .with 
their stay. They were full of ideas on how to improve 
the program. Exhibited in Appendix G are the suggestions 




C.H. 43, p 26 



for indoctrination improvement given by a Provincial 
Propaganda officer who G pent twenty years in the Front 




A. 



C • Summary 

These hoi chanh , the sensitive ones who had seen 
both sides of the war, were essentially asking for the 

kind of motivational training and education from the 

I 

Government they found in the Front. There was a sense 
of nostalgia here, a sentimental yearning for the 
emotional ignition so many of them experienced at the 
hands of the Front's agitation cadres. 

The Government could learn a great deal from the 
Communists if it was willing to listen. The respect 
shown for the enemy by General Thang's Ministry of 
Revolutionary Development has yet to be emulated through 
out other GVN structures chat deal directly with the 
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ness to gamble everything, because they have nothing to 
lose, that gave the Viet Cong such momentum. Until that 
spirit and desire pervades the Chieu Hoi Centers, until 




an equal enthusiasm bolls down to the field officials 
manning and directing the camps, there will undoubtedly 
be only a token response to ’’Open Arms." 

The Viet Cong’s psychological advantage witnessed 
here was not new to Communist recruitment offensives. 
Combining a shrewd mixture of psychology and politics, 
Viet Cong recruitment, agit-prop and information 
officers had probably never been equalled for pure 
ability to seduce and motivate an aggrieved farm class. 
What has been observed was a time- tested technique 
matured through twenty years of unhurried, unin turnip te 
refinement, in both the north and south of Viet Nam, 

It was based on a Maoist model perfected internally by 
an organisational genius -Ho Chi Minh. The Nationalists 
while at times, participants with* the Communists in 
mobilization efforts in Viet Nam, never had the 
• ground level desire or overall ability to successfully 

motivate their citizens. Such a decision is long 

\ 



overdue. 



CHAPTER III - REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT 




III. 



REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT 



The final crucial aspects of the Chieu Hoi Program 
concern the rehabilitation for and reabsorption of hoi 
chanh into national life. The analogy with convicts 
and trustees, broken of their abnormal activities and 
slowly reintroduced into productive, civilian occupa- 
tions, pertains to some degree. Yet convicts tradition- 
ally spend years being rehabilitated in confinement. 

1 *' ' ' 

Hoi chanh ''usually spend less than two months in GVN 
. " rT1 1 ' ) 

. custody. The renunciation of the' Front and its beliefs 
.. had begun long before they entered the. camps to which 
they come voluntarily. The decision to break with the 
old life and seek political amnesty was often a deep 
emotional experience for them, especially the dedicated 
cadres. Their re-entry into national society could 
be equally upsetting^ This was directly a product of 
two factors: (1) their previous emotional and political 

-attachment to the Front, and (2) the difficulty they 
met obtaining work and respect compatible to their 
skills and talents after release from the camps. The 
following account of the problems they encountered both 




in the camps and on the outside ’will illuminate those 
qualities of Vietnamese society that had made it so 
vulnerable to conquest, occupation and fracture; sus- 
picion and mistrust. It was precisely these ingredients 
of national character, while so often useful in the past 
for the clandestine protection of Vietnamese nationalism 
through the secret organization, that now inhibit the 
Southern Republics' growth as a unified nation.' The 
machinations of mistrust pervaded the country from the 
ruling apparatus on down. Cleavages ran through the - 
entire social fabric of the land; north-south, peasant- 
urban, Catholic-Buddhist , intellectual -bureaucrat , army- 
civilian. Scramblings and realignments within the 
juntas (as a sibling rival to power with' the Buddhists, 
intellectuals and bureaucrats) reflected a fluidity, 
indeed a transparency, towards commitment and adjust- 
ment that by. western standards seemed shockingly 
ephemeral --even immoral. The hoi chanh , as the most 
identifiable dissident resident in the national life, 
entered this societal cauldron less than advantageously 
and with little optimism. 



i 




A. 



Vocational Training 



bo 



Vocational training in the Chicu Hoi Program was a 
major component of the schedule of some of the camps and 
nonexistent in others. This option depended upon the 
utility of such training to nearby employment possi- 
bilities and the- desire and ability of the local chief 

<i 

to provide such a training capacity. The usual vocational 
skills taught at the camps were carpentry and woodworking, 
sewing (many Vietnamese men are tailors) , mechanical 
repair, masonry and blacksmi thing . Where Chicu Hoi 
villages were associated with the camp, farming, fishing 
and cooperative marketing oftentimes sprang forth. These 
capitalistic incentives were valuable because they gave 
an uprooted and confused peasant a stake in something 
productive and profitable. There was a danger of a 
great deal of boredom in these camps unless otherwise 
compensated for. In the poorest camps time dragged on. 

Men counted the days until their release to the villages 
and their families. It became crucial that the vacuum 
be filled. (This author considers job training more 
important than political indoctrination if a choice had 
to be made. The stake in the game must have some 




productive end.) Three weeks of boring lectures have 
little value compared to an active work program, 
especially one with remunerative results. Seldom did 
Chieu Hoi Centers combine both quality indoctrination 
and active work programs. This was not necessarily 
the chief's fault. Facilities, budget considerations 
and lack of manpower skills often precluded the 
initiation of vocational training where it might 
otherwise have been highly beneficial., The happiest 
camps appeared to be those in which major construction 
or building projects took place, such as Tuy Hoa, Mac 
Ho a, Binh Dinh and Da Nang city. The. .activity did not 
have to be construction work to produce an optimistic 
outlook. .Where, the Armed Propaganda Teams were in- 
tensely mobile, such as at Go Cong or Binh Duong, the 
spirit would pervade a camp and influence its entire 
outlook. 

The contract mohey earning schemes, such as 
making uniforms for the army, as in Hue Hoa, or in 
major road and construction projects added a real 
value to a camp's programs. The hoi chanh at Qui Nhon 
were doing a brisk cabinet and table -making business 






for the headquarters of an ARVN division nearby. At 
Yuy Hoa the ralliers were expanding their own camp’s 
facilities very quickly. New office and dormitory 
buildings were being completed in two to three weeks in 
late 1966. At Tan An city in Long An Province, the 
hoi chanh were making bricks for both their own camp 
sites and adjoining structures. They also had a 
Government-stocked fish pond as did the ralliers at 
Rach Gia. In Binh Long Province, the Chieu Hoi camp 
had an active garden and crop industry. In that area, 

( 

where the soil was so rich that sugar cane grew ten 
feet in a few months, the defectors, many of them of 
. Montagnard strains, were involved in the small marketing 
of home-grown vegetables, crops and livestock. One of 
the best known camps in Viet Nam, the Chieu Hoi village 
at Phu Bai near Da Nang, had organized itself into the 
cooperative farming and marketing of vegetables. They 
had access to large fields behind the camp and made a 
"thriving concern of the opportunity. These projects 
gave the ralliers a financial incentive to produce, and 
many of these men were destitute after long periods in 
the jungle and had families existing in a state of 



poverty. 



Sometimes, however, training was pursued for form’s 
sake and ludicrous problems cropped up. Often one' 
walked into a camp where sewing was being taught, but 
there was no demand for tailors in the adjoining town. 

Or a lad from Chau Doc was trained in automotive mechan- 
ics in Saigon at extra cost when the job and training 
availability was already in Chau Doc With the marine 
engine market. 

Sometimes the Program promised training or employ- 
ment that, in reality, could not be offered. Such was 

\ 

•the experience of this infiltrated NVA officer in the 
Pleiku camp;< 

"There seems to be an enormous delay in 
vocational training and we have to stay in the 
Center for months waiting. Host of us are used 
to delays, but any kind of explanation would 
make it easier. But the Government doesn't 
even seem to try explaining. I would say that 
most of us in the Chieu Hoi Center are ex- 
tremely confused about our situation."^- 

Another major concern with the kind of training 

provided was whether the competition with other 

civilians or refugees was already too great. There 

1 C.H. 48, p 13 





was enough animosity and jealousy between refugees and 
hoi chanh over welfare measures without the natural 
friction of economic competition* Often the ralllers 
earned money by expanding their own center and allowing 
the refugees to handle the home industry manufacturing 
in the towns nearby. 

This nation-wide jealousy was a product of a 
number of factors. One clear cleavage was over money ■«, 
- Hoi chanh were paid twenty-four piasters a day (soon to 
be thirty), while refugees received seven to ten piasters 
per day. (Currently 118 piasters equals one dollar U.S.) 
The hoi chanh lived in decent looking camps. Refugee 
camps were most often ragged, open-air affairs. There 
are approximately four thousand hoi chanh in the camps 
as contrasted to over one million refugees stacked up 



on the coast. VIS was constantly devoting major por- 
tions of its broadcasts to wavering Viet Cong and much 
jL.es s attention goes to tne refugees. Tnere was ^ ea~ou 
over medical attention, ever food,- clocking and 3 unit a 
ine a a sic r ehao i L x ta t rng aoi cur... tor ac l*.v£ , pro 
ductive lives once they are released met dilemmas even 
in the camp's leeway to train and provide for them. 





B . Employment: and Reset t lenient: in South Viet: Mam 

South Viet Nam has had a severe unemployment problem 
Many rural young men were without work because crops 
are a seasonal occupation. Jobs could not be found in 
the cities because medium skilled personnel were very • 
scarce. The quickest legitimate way for a bright person 
to make a decent income in Viet Nam was to complete an 
English course in Saigon and procure work in the burgeon- 
ing American Government or construction complexes as an 
interpreter or clerk. The American overlay had caused 
a major crisis in the domestic economy. The need for 
more bilingual Vietnamese accelerated rapidly, and 
the semiprofessional types were flocking to the AID, 
JUSPAO and MACV offices. The Vietnamese civil service 
and development programs found it very difficult to keep 
local people. RMK, the largest American construction 
outfit in Viet Nam, was offering salaries as high as 
$400 per month for a bilingual, experienced Vietnamese 
clerk. This was almost seven times the amount a Viet- 
namese primary school teacher is paid. There did not 
seem to be any leveling off in sight. Few controls 
prevailed. As inflation rose urban salaries followed 



close behind. Young Vietnamese flocked to the cities 
to take the eight-week language courses. The country- 
side, already strained, lost one more element of talent, 
j In the provinces a more critical problem arose-- 

that of dislocated persons. How- would the millions of 
refugees and thousands of hoi chanh make a living? 
Markets were small and people in these rural areas have 
little income. The home industries such as weaving, 
conical hat making- and fishing net production furnished 
the major means of rural productivity. Many other hoi 
chanh found a particular outlet where both anonymity 
and wages are considerable- -the transport industries in 
Saigon* s choked, cyclo-infes ted streets. There was a 
great difference in opportunity in Saigon (where few 
ques tions were asked) and the provincial capitals where 
swarms of refugees must and did receive preference in 
job allocation over hoi chanh . The Ministry of Labor 
had few reliable statistics on this advent and probably 
"never will. 

It was an almost impossible job to keep track of 
Viet Nam’s changing demography. Nearly twenty-five per- 
cent of the South’s population lived in crammed urban 
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<br scmiurban complexes by late 1966. We were watching 
the 'uprooting of major elements of an eiitire population, 
fee ‘tensions and misery incumbent to this human traffic 
vf>- r .e very high. And so many hoi chanh drifted into 
Saigon , in a sense men without a ’country or, more critical 
-fe. Viet Nam, men without a village. Possibly the greatest 
lixscentact with the Viet Cong happened in Saigon rather 
tivfn in the countryside. The Front's intelligence nets 
•arris s- crossed the Capitol and its Chinese suburbs, feed- 
ing data and names into the organization, compromising, 
'exploiting and capitalizing on loyalties and anxieties. 

In most of the urban complexes it was obvious that 
•fhe problems of sanitation and garbage collection needed 
:r.vaj or help. However, few Vietnamese- -especially the 
skilled, vagrant youth of Saigon's Tu Do area--woulu 
c-vStSSider such work. The hoi chanh could not be assigned 
£c? £his work for fear of allowing the Viet Cong to 

"See what happens when you rally; they make you 
£ garbage collector." A recent attempt at a solution 
t<9 c-fcis particular problem was the utilization of convicts 
jOi* gpvfes to perform the duty. 
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Frankie Fitzgerald, Atlantic Monthly , December 1966 
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Government: Jobs 



One potential means of providing jobs for 
large quotas of refugees, hoi chanh or other unemployed 
groups was in major development schemes such as the 
draining of the Plain of Reeds alongside the Cambodian 
border and building roads in the swampy, inaccessible 
Ca Mau Peninsula, Such proposals had' been on the draw- 
ing boards of local civil and military engineering 

agencies in Viet Nam for years but were largely sacri- 

3 

ficed to the demands of the war. 

The American RMK construction group in Viet 
Nam had permitted the token hiring of hoi chanh around 
its mammoth coastal construction sites at Cam Ranh Bay 
and Phan Rang, However, this firm had experienced a 
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tractor drivers have been shot and killed. An RMK 
central office clerk 'in Saigon also estimated that they 
lost a quarter of all their truck cement deliveries 
through Viet Cong confiscation or bribery. USAID was 
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Conversation with Col. Nguyen Trach, Commanding 
Officer, Combat Development Test Center, Ben Bach Dang, 
Saigon, 12 July 1966. 




hirin'* ninny of them for com; true tion or carpentry purpose 
around the provincial capitals or at the Chicu Hoi Center 
JUSPAO had begun token firing of them for their psycho- 
logical warfare and leaflet efforts. The Marines and 
ESSO were beginning to pick them’ up. They had even ob- 
tained jobs as guards at the U.S. Embassy. 

Hoi eh a nil had mentioned the difficulty of 
getting jobs in any Government ministry except: Chicu Hoi, 
Until 1966 there seemed to have existed some kind of 
oral agreement among Government offices not to hire de- 
fectors. This had begun to change in late 1966 and 
examples of a new look toward the. acceptance of ho 1 
eh anh into the competitive economy and government 
bureaucracy began cropping up. Probably the most publi- 
cized job offer was that made to NVA Lieutenant Colonel 
Xuan Chu Yen who rallied in June 1966. Chu Yen was 
appointed director of the National Chicu Iloi Center in 
Saigon in the spring of 1967. 

--The Chieu Hoi Ministry lias begun to make a 
concerted effort to hire hoi, clianh where it can use 
them. This warrant officer, a regroupce who spent 
years in the North, was offered a job; 




"I have an offer from the Chieu Hoi Ministry 
to work as a medical cadre. Although I am not par- 
ticularly anxious to take this job, they are still 
processing the official papers. Since then, "I have 
received another offer to stay here and take charge 
of the military company which is concerned with 
taking care of security for the National Center. " /+ 

The salaries the Ministry could offer were low 
and had no chance of competing t financially with the 
American agencies and firms. 

The problem of job discrimination even appeared 
to exist on the teaching staff of the National Chieu Hoi 
Center in Saigon prior to Chu Yen's appointment. We 



asked a provincial level hoi chanh who had experience 
as a government teacher before he joined the Viet Cong 
if he would be interested in joining the teaching staff 
at the National Center. 



He replied, "No, not really. There are 
too many 'combinations' (cliques) among the 
Government cadres here. They would push me 
clown and insult me."^ 

We could not tell whether this was a 



""-•our grapes" 'at -being refused employment for v 
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was not qualified, or if he felt the job did not pay 
enough, or whether it was evidence of a sincere belief 
that ghanh were being discriminated against even in 
their own ministry. Other ralliers had mentioned a 
haughtiness prevailing among the teachers at the Saigon 
Center. 

With the advent of Lt. Col.' Chu Yen to the 
directorship of the National Center, however, we can • 
expect increased staffing by actual defectors with more 
immediate experience and sympathy toward the hoi chanh 
throughout the Program. This is a long overdue occur- 
rence and will add an aura of authenticity and experience 
to a program that, in this author's judgment, has for 
too long enjoyed only token acceptance by the GVN. In 
1966 in Saigon, Chieu Hoi was commonly referred to as 
the "American Program" by most Vietnamese and Americans. 
Hopefully, this is finally changing. 

2. Private Jobs 

- We have talked essentially of official or 

contract agencies providing jobs for the. hoi chanh . 

More often they picked up work on an itinerant basis in 
the fields, drifting back into areas where they have 
contacts who can help them. These remarks are typical: 



(> rt 
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A. I had quite a hard time when I first left the' 
center (Go Cong). I had, then, two main 
problems: one, I was unable to make a living; 

two, I had a problem with the soldiers there. 

I left for Saigon. But then I had to leave 
Saigon again since I was unable to earn my 
living. Upon returning, some time later, I 
star'ted working for a farm up here where you 
met me when you first came by. 

Q. How were you able to get a job? 

A. It was due to some people of my home place who 
introduced me to my employer. They said to 
the latter that I was a relative of theirs, 
that I knew the craft (carpentry) , and they 
wished to see me work for him for some time. . 

Often men move from job to job ekeing out a living. 

"After leaving the Chieu Hoi Center, I 
spent the Tet holidays at home. Then I raised 
ducks. After that, I worked as a. construction 
helper for the building of a school for two 
months. Now I am the deputy in charge of the 
hamlet youth. I receive eighteen hundred 
piasters per month. My salary is paid from 
the village funds. I have to post guards and 
send out patrols at night. During the daytime . 

I stay around the outpost doing whatever is 
deemed necessary for security. Frankly speak- 
ing, I don't like much my job; however, I have 
to accept it since I would like to stay close 
home. We are only two, my brother and me. He 
has entered the army; therefore, I have to stay 
here to support my old parents and my numerous 
children. 

6 C.H. 57, P 40 
7 C.H. 59, p 16 
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Because jobs were so scarce, and conditions 
of living and housing crammed and frustrating, many hoi 
chanh gave way to the despair this young man experienced: 

’’When I left the Center, I had only seventy 
piasters left and no more rice at home. My wife 
had been ill for a long time and her father had 

been providing for her and the children. When 

I was released, I asked him to rent a three-, 

wheeled cart for me (for use in small business). 

My wife and children continued to be ill and 
- — — one of the children died. Life was so miserable 
for me. This pair of pants was given to me by 
the head of the Chieu Hoi Center in the Sixth 
District (Saigon). Now I owe people eleven thou- 
sand piasters because of my child’s medical care„"° 

3. Identification Cards 

To'obtain work in Viet Nam, an identification 
card had to be obtained. Few hoi chanh carried proper 
identification after their release from the camps. 

In early 1967 the American Chieu Hoi Coordinator 
reported a new procedure whereby I.D. cards would be 
given to the hoi qhanh two months after their release 
from the amnesty 'camps instead of the former six to eight 
months. The problem that existed through 1966 was that 
the identification card had to be issued by the police 
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detachment in the rallier's birthplace or place of previous 
registration, A job can very seldom be obtained without 
the card. N. ay ralliers complained that they had neither 
the courage nor the money to finance such a trip home-- 
oftentimes over insecure roads to risky, contested 
villages considerable distances away. If the trip to 
the original village was made, the rallier had to wait 
while his application and background were checked in 
Saigon, not the provincial capital, to determine if he 
was ,a black-listed offender. (This list refers to a 
category of ’.'most wanted" Viet Cong offenders who, by 
the enormity of their crimes, will be tried on a criminal 
law basis.) 

'The initial investigation was done locally 
by authorities who send the documentation to the 
National Police Headquarters in Saigon to have the in- , 
formation checked against the files. The delay involved 
had often been long enough to convince graduating hoi 
chanh that they would never get normal identification. 

Q, Have you applied for an I.D. card? 

A. No. 

Q, Why, may I ask? 




A, . Because my home village where all my records 
and documents are is now under VC control, 
and they tell me that I must have copies, of 
these papers and certification from the vil- 
lage chief before I can get my card. Of 
course, this is impossible. ^ 

The Vietnamese had argued until recently that 
only in Saigon was there complete enough biographical 
—information on the Viet Cong. It now appears that the 
Americans, who had been pressing for decentralization. 



have won the point. What is now on the verge of fruition 
is an adequate local police screening and processing 
facility in each provincial capital. Most Chicu Hoi 
•chiefs issued a temporary card which identified the - 
individual as a hoi chanh . This was fine for normal 
passage about the larger towns and prevented unnecessary 
detention by police or military authorities. (Present 
procedure is to arrest anyone without an I.D. card and 
interrogate them.) But these temporary I.D. cards pre- 
sented an obviously deadly rish on roads or in villages 
where a chance meeting with a Viet Cong sentry could re- 
quire an I.D. check. This lack of normal identification 
had led to some unfortunate situations as this respondent 
indicated; 




"As you know, the hoi chanh are given a "back 
to the village" certificate when they leave the 
Chieu Hoi Center. With this paper they run into r 
trouble when looking for a job or dealing with 
local officials because it showed that its bearer 
was a returnee, coming from the other side. I pro- 
posed that, instead of the certificate, a hoi chanh 
be given a (normal) I.D. card. Moreover, this I.D. 
card would help him save his life in case he came 
upon a Viet Cong agent who could not distinguish 
him from other people."-^ 

The same rallier, who finally, obtained work in 
Can Tho, described his problems and fears: 

"Because I was a hoi chanh and had no normal 
identity card, no one wanted to employ me. 
Therefore, I resorted to cab-pedalling to earn 
my living, I found it hard moving about, I 
feared especially coming upon Viet Cong agents 
who could capture me."^ 

The Front had begun making a concerted effort 
to liquidate returnees wherever possible. Viet Cong 
death warrants, a common device for intimidating rural 
Government officials over the last six years, had been 
appearing near Chieu Hoi camps — often with selected 
ralliers 1 names and biographical data' It now appears 
that the I.D. cards will be rapidly issued in the near 
future and this should partially rectify both the em- 
ployment and intimidation difficulties. 



i0 C.K. 87/88, p 21 
11 C.H. §7/88, p 23 
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Tactical Utilization 
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Thu 3 on t exploitation of hoi chanh lor tactical 
purposes was found in the heavily contested or infiltrated 
areas. They were salaried for these duties and had been 
decorated for heroism in some instances. Numerous tech- 
niques were being tried or experimented with. The 
national police were using hoi chanh ’ in .'the markets and at 
checkpoints, often in covered vans. Near Da Nang, the 
U. S, Marines were using them as scouts with sweeping 
units. .Often they wore face masks for concealment during 
interrogation, and processing. Ralliers had the added 
incentive of bounties for meritorious service. The 
guarantee of a bounty for honest efforts at apprehending 
Viet Cong was important. But if promised and then re- 
tracted, such as had happened with Tay Ninh's Province 
Chief and the Armed Propaganda Team there, it could have 
a demoralizing effect, ^ It seemed much better to 
guarantee rewards for individual insurgents and then pay 
rapidly. 



Conversations with Armed propaganda Team, Tay 
Ninh city, 6 October 1966, 
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In Phu Cuong,. the First Infantry Division 
headquarters intelligence section stationed a combined 
Vietnamese~U.S , interrogation team in the Chieu Hoi 
Center, This would be wise policy even without the ad- 
vent of the ''Phu Loi" Battalion. 12 ; 

A native inducement team made up of i"alliers 
(such as 1st Division intelligence has been considering 
establishing at Di An for the “phu Loi" effort) had ‘ 
obvious utility in other tactical areas. 

5. Military Service 

All hoi chanh were exempt from the ARVN draft 
for twelve months following their rally. Since approxi- 
mately two thirds of the hoi chanh served in military 
capacities with the Viet Cong- -as private soldiers , 
medics, ammunition carriers, etc. --we might assume that 

r 

this type of work would appear most suitable to them on 
the National side. However, there were two problems 
connected with this assumtion. For the most part, the 
hoi chanh were drafted by the Viet Cong and are tired 

•^One thing absent in those interrogations was accu- 
rate small scale maps of villages and hamlets like those 
used to great success in Korea in pinpointing enemy 
families and infra-structure. 



of military duties. Secondly, the ARVN was very hesitant 
toward bringing defectors into its midst. There had been 
numerous cases of disguised agents infiltrating ARVN 
units. Loyalty of tribal groups or rallicars used in the 
Special Forces camps had been very ephemeral. 

If any generalization was possible concerning 
suspicion of hoi chanh by the ARVN, it probably could 
be identified as a youth versus age problem in the 
officer corps. Many ARVN middle level commanders fought 
for the Viet Minh against the French. They grew up in 
.the Communist ranks, although few were party members. 
These men knew' how the Front recruited and they realized 
how it double-crossed the nationalists. Their feelings 
about the. current hoi chanh were naturally more liberal 
and they are willing to accept recruits with backgrounds 
similar to theirs. The junior commanders, lieutenants 
and captains, who were too young to fight in the war 
against the French, showed more hostility toward the 
Communists and hoi chanh . 

Thus, the integration of combat experienced 
hoi chanh into military units carried a stigma re- • 
mark ably similar to that evinced in the resettlement 



patterns of civilian hoi chanh which will be brought out 



later. Mixing was difficult. In the absence of peace- 
ful competition for jobs, the developing pattern had 
been separate living and working arenas. The evolution 
of segregated accommodations for fighting men had come 
about. 

One technique that seemed on the verge of 
maturation in early 1967 was the creation of "counter 
units.” Such a device was used in the Philippines by 
Magsaysay with success. Near Tay Ninh city in III Corps 
there are Special Forces units that are comprised al- 
most entirely of hoi chanh . Approximately twenty per- 
cent of Tay Ninh’s six hundred defectors last year went 

into these LLBD units. (The rate continues to be 

13 

fairly steady.) This allowed these Tay Ninh hoi chanh 
to make a steady living and gave them a sense of 
national identification without the onus of shame and 
embarrassment so prevalent in competitive civilian wage 
earning. Counter unit approaches in the form of 



■^Conversations with Ma j . Trang, Tay Ninh Chieu Hoi 
Chief, 7 October 1966. 



defecting entire Viet Cong units were being conducted 
upon selected main force outfits whose Idiosyncrasies 
and emotional behavior patterns were familiar to and 
exploitable by allied intelligence offices. We have 
referred to the unit approach that is being put into 
operation by the U.S. 1st Infantry Division at Di An 
as it hunts the "Phu Loi M .Battalion up and down Route 13 
from Saigon to Tay Ninh. Whether this unit and .others 
like it could be brought over intact to fight the Viet 
Cong or whether it must be destroyed (and that means 

)■ 

neutralizing its peasant support base first) was a 
question that can only be answered by' the allied forces 

f 

that have to deal with them, 

A number of the Special Forces camps employed 

i 

hoi chanh as fighters. One camp in the Delta had em- 
ployed Hoa Hao (an ethnic minority) hoi chanh and mer- 
cenaries to man surveillance posts along the Cambodian.', 
border. One of these soldiers, a hoi chanh who x^as 
given a squad leader's post, was caught sniping at an 

L-19 airplane as it dropped ammunition to a forward 

14 

operating base. This one experience had colored the 

^Conversations with Special . Forces "A" Team. Sergeant , 
November 10, 1966, . 




Americans' feelings about the program at large, yet many' 

such occurrences of questionable loyalty from either the 

hoi chanh or mercenaries have plagued Special Forces' 

endeavors, the Ashau incident possibly being the most 
15 

notorious . 

The Americans were bitter, but their frustra- 
tion pointed up the increasingly difficult problems of ■ 
these professionals in .dealing with the Viet Cong through 
local ethnic and minority groups whose loyalties were 
divided or compromised and whose language they could not 
.understand, . 

Our team also had the opportunity of inter- 
viewing the tribal chiefs of the KKK (Khmer Kapachea Krom) 
Cambodian bandit group that was pardoned by the Ky 

government £n the last summer of 1965. The full text 
- 16 

of the report is in Appendix II. These 1200 Cambodians 

■.I— — — ... W M .. I — ' — " ■ * - , 

■^However, the American did corroborate an opinion 
that we had heard all over Viet Nam- -that the Nungs and 
Montagnards (even those who had once worked for tne Viet 
Cong) were the most loyal and hardest fighting local allies. 
The sergeant also mentioned that the Berets had never been 
performing the role in Viet Nam that they had originally 
been designed for; that of counter-guerrilla work behind 
conventional lines such as a European conflict might entail, 

^Visit to Chau Doc, 7r"2 December 1966. 
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were welcomed and given a nearby valley in Chau Doc 
Province to farm and protect. Their leaders were .com- 
missioned as captains in the RVN forces. The KKK were 
then rearmed with American carbines, after receiving 
appropriate bounties for their older French and Czech 
weapons. They were under the hire of the Vietnamese 
Special Forces (LLBD) as irregular self defense troops 
(CIDG) or had been integrated into the Rural Forces. 
They split up into two groups organized around rival 
chieftains. Both camps were in Tri Ton District of 
Chau Doc Province. 

Our team spent six days interviewing their 
chieftains and lieutenants at camp sites in the Nui Cam 
Mountains of Chau Doc Province. We lac eel our usual 
interview with thirty to forty special political and 



military questions in which Special Forces Inuelligence 
was interested. Specifically, we attempted to learn 

the XKK* s long term goals (stay in the valrey o- 

\ 

up and leave for Cambodia), and why some of their units 
were experiencing a loss of weapons while not engaging 



in combat. 
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Military sources estimated their quality 
fighting ft Uo h© absolutely worthless. They did ho 
night patrolling; they seemed to be most Interested in 
obtaining weapons and arms through the CIDG Program. 

The Special Forces men we interviewed, who knew them 
best, would not trust them on joint maneuvers. The KKK’s 
own maneuvers appeared to be tactical walks. Chau Hien, 
the leader of the Ba Xoi camp, goes out on an operation 
with a gold walking stick and a Colt 45. , 

This strange, almost incredible, basis of 
loyalty and, self defense was often typical of the border 
defense roles the allied, command found itself dealing 
with in Viet Nam. The author considers that the KKK 
represent a truer basis of "defection" by Communist or 
pro -Communis t insurgent forces in Viet Nam than we may . 
ordinarily realize. Defection seldom carried high 
political or ideological overtones in Viet Nam. It was 
more often an individual decision to get out of the 
storm or, as in the case of the Cambodian bandits, a 
group choice to play both sides off against each other 
in the safest and most , prof i table manner. 







6 . Armed Propaganda Teams 

Armed Propaganda Teams associated with the 
Chieu Hoi camps provide a final employment vehicle for 
hoi chanh . We. have discussed their rationale and per- 
formance. There soon will be at least one full team 
associated with each camp. The more active camps have 
two teams (72 men) . Their beginning pay was approxi- 
mately 3,000 piasters per month and they often live with 
their families in villages near or associated with the 
Open Arms offices. When a camp was accustomed to many 
high level visits, the resident Armed Propaganda Teams 
could put on a public relations demonstration of vitality 
that may have very little resemblance to their perform- 
ance in the field. Unannounced visits to camps where 
teams simply exist to fill up a payroll uncovered 50-75% 
absenteeism.^ As had been shown, however, the teams 
provided the most authentic vehicle for dispelling the 
grapevine rumor about disappearance of or brutality to 
hoi chanh . By mid 1967 there were approximately two 
thousand five hundred hoi chanh employed on these teams. 



^Visit to Rach Gia, 20 September 1966. 




Salaries to the Armed Propaganda Teams had 
b.ecn late in coming, sometimes critically so. It .drove 
the men to take on outside work, sapping both their 
enthusiasm and participation in the propaganda work. 

Often the creation of a new team took place before funds 
were available. 

Q. n How do you make your living?" 

A. "From labor on the outside." 

Q, "Are you able to find enough labor on the 
outside?" 

A. "Yes, I am now, but I may not always be able 
to. I am not able to devote much of my time 
to the APT- because they haven't paid us for 
six months, and if they do not pay us pretty 
soon we will all starve. I have to earn my 
money on the outside. "18 

This was an unfortunate occurrence and has been a 
function of poor budgeting. Often camps got an unexpected 
influx of ralliers and had to utilize officials' salaries 
for food and clothing allowances. There had yet to 
develop a procedure whereby one Province office could 
borrow:.. from another where a loan is needed in 1966 . 

18 
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7 ♦ Living Accommodations 

The Chieu Hoi villages (there will soon- be at 

least one Chieu Hoi village associated with every camp) 

offered a unique opportunity to observe these people’s 

Attempts at living normally once they left the Front, 

We should keep in mind that this technique of separate 

resettlement was not original to the Viet Nam war. The 

Huks were resettled separately on £OWA farms in Mindanao 

19 

after being pardoned in the Philippine insurrection. 

There were, of course, two views on the idea 
of - separate, segregated housing for the ralliers. One 
theory was that they should be integrated as soon as 
possible with other people, refugees, squatters, etc,, 
to initiate their return to normal status. But, due to 

t 

the lack of proper GVN housing and with an awareness that 
these people are "floaters " in the economy and carry a 
strong social stigma, there seemed to be no better al- 
ternative than to give them a separate housing arrange- 
ment and let them improve their lot among friends. The 
top American advisors involved in the Chieu Hoi Program 
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A, H. Scaff, The Philippine Answer to Communism , 
Stanford University -Press, 1955. 



judged that it took between three and four years for the 
stigma 'to wear off. In the interim they strongly supported 
separate housing and livelihoods for the hoi chanh where 
there was an indication of rivalry or friction with other 
dislocated peasants. 

Outside Tan An City in Long An Province there 
were forty immaculate, well-thatched huts built especially 
for the hoi chanh who surrendered there. The huts were 
•built along a major route with rice fields in the back- 
ground and fish ponds adjacent to the complex. No hoi, * 
chanh lived there in 1966. They were afraid to inhabit 
the camp until they were armed because they feared Viet 
Cong retaliation. They did not anticipate receiving r 
arms from. the province chief in the summer of '1966 be- 
cause of his stated suspicion that they could not be 
trusted. The finished huts sat in the sun, mute reminders 
of the mistrust that often pervades the implementation 
of a concept so difficult to achieve in South Viet Nam- 
national integration. 

In Phu Bai above Da Nang was another Chieu Hoi 
village that is under the joint sponsorship of the Chieu 
Hoi Ministry and the U. S. Marines. As in Tan An, this 




village lay adjacent to a large road with cleared land 

and farming facilities ready for use. However, Phu Bai, r 

recently photographed by National Geographic Magazine , 

was a thriving concern when compared to Tan An.^ The 

difference between the two was that in Phu Bai, the hoi 

chanh had the ability to protect themselves and they 

were encouraged by the Marines who give them a real 

chance to settle down and live quietly. Two hundred 

yards down the road was a refugee center also under the 

aegis of the Marines. It was constructed at equal cost 

and from the same materials as the Chieu Hoi Center. 

Yet, in comparison, the hoi chanh camp glistened. The 

refugees showed no willingness to keep their center clean 

or productive. Filth and garbage were seen throughout 

their camp. The refugees had little in common with 

21 

each other except that they were miserable. 
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Peter White, "Behind the Headlines in Viet Nam", 
National Geographic Magazine , February 1967. 
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Visit to Phu Bai, 1966 --The Marine Sergeant who 
volunteered to take the village under his wing was also 
a Baptist deacon. His total emersion into the concept 
of sympathy and honorable acceptance for the hoi chanh 
produced a vital, thriving community with a self-sufficient 
farming capacity for them and a famous reputation for 
himself. 




The hoi chanh at Phu Bai prided themselves on 
their ability to show that they could be good citizens. 
They were “proving” to the Da Nang authorities that 
amnesty with honor could be successful if given a chance 
In a sense, the hoi chanh were on probation, and they 
knew it. With the number of American Congressmen, 
dignitaries and reporters that have toured the Phu Bai 
camp, the residents quickly learned the "rules of the 
game" and had seen the obvious advantages of productive 
behavior. This was adding, perhaps, an artificial 
quality to their attitude, but, nonetheless, the camp 
stood as a testimony to good faith on both sides. The 
separation of resettlement facilities from refugees 
appeared to be the best answer in the immediate future 
in the Republic, 

8. . Recontact 

Follow-up surveillance of the hoi chanh once 
they leave the camps seemed to have been sporadically 
conducted. Around the urban complexes the hoi chanh 
were given post cards to send back to the camps indicat- 
ing changes of address or work. Most hoi chanh simply 
forgot to notify the ministry this way. Another means 



of recontact was the Chieu Hoi conventions. These meetings 
involved hundreds of ralliers who came back to Saigon or 
the Corps capitals for enthusiastic conferences led by 
the Ministry. At these jamborees the major reabsorption 
problems encountered were talked over, as well as sugges- 
tions for overall improvement q f the Program. 

District and Province chiefs were also charged 
with clandestine surveillance of hoi chanh under their 
jurisdiction. This was achieved through local intelli- 
gence sources as well as Chieu Hoi chiefs' reports. We 
found no data available on the resettlement of hoi chanh 
with respect to secure-insecure areas. Most of the ad- 
ministrators interviewed by our team estimated that 
twenty percent or one-fifth of the graduated hoi chanh 
come into recontact with the Front in one degree or 
another. This could mean they were living in areas 
where Viet Cong agitation is prevalent or they were 
actively working for the Front again. Probably recon- 
tact was in the form of hearing about or being near VC 
tax and manpower levies but not actually confronting 
Front personnel. If discovered by the Front, the most 
likely result would be impressment or assassination. 




The difficulty of maintaining effective surveillance 
seemed to be a function of two occurrences. First,, the 
fact that so much more of the countryside’s population 
was becoming mobile due to the increased military 
pressure accounted for some of the hoi chanh' s dis- 
appearance. The other factor was, undoubtedly, the hoi 
chanh 1 s desire to keep their background quiet. 




§§§§ pl&sz. : 

last analysis we could not separate the hoi 
difficulties with resettlement and employment 
f rom general over-riding facts of South Viet Nam's 
labor economy# With the increasing polari- 
zation of the productive labor stream around an inten- 
sifying war and its demands, the opportunities for more 
normal civilian pursuits were shrinking. This would be 
true even without the added suspicion and ostracism 
endemic to a civil war that the hoi chanh * s were ex- 
periencing. But the hoi chanh 1 s difficulties (possibly 
the most extreme of the war’s dislocation) were certainly 
typical of the problems encountered by most transient 
laborers in the Republic. Our discussion allows us to 
better appreciate the integrative fracture and tension 
at large in .the Republic. 

As the war intensified, the tendency to draw hoi 
chanh into certain military or para-miiitary functions 
(where they were trusted) increased. But this occurence, 
it now appears, was becoming an increasingly American 
function. Such .a polarization toward the American mili- 
tary overlay not only contributed toward the production 



of essentially two economies in the SoUth-~one Vietnamese 
and the .other foreign--it also enhanced the extraction of 
indigenous talent away from its most needed reccp tacl.e-- 
the Vietnamese Government and economy. As we have seen, 
a minimal counterbalance to this unfortunate tendency 
was the introduction, recently, of more hoi chanh into 
the Chieu Hoi Ministry--essentially as a result of Lt. Col 
Chu Yen’s defection and his suggestions. Hopefully, this 
liberalization would spread rapidly across the other 
agencies associated with the Chieu Hoi effort. 

There remained those pockets of official resistance 
to the embracement of the defectors --reservoirs where 
their utilization could have had cathartic short term 
or long term effects --the ARVN, the intelligence streams 
and the Revolutionary Development program. For the for- 
seeable future there does not appear to be any chance 
of a liberalization of these biases; and the crossfeed 
between the Capital and the villages will, undoubtedly, 
suffer. 

For the most part, the hoi chanh, where under 
Government surveillance or service, were carving out 
segregated paths of livelihood and settlement. Where 




they could gain anomynity, as in the urban transportation 
systems, they were being reabsorbed more quickly and suc- 
cessfully. 

Probably the real absorption of the hoi chanh must 
await the overall welding of a single political fabric 
in the South. The attainment of a vibrant national unity 
and the integrative growth associated with it must, of 
course, rest on the outcome of the war. 





CHAPTER IV - CONCLUSION 
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IV. CONCLUSION 



Our understanding of the nature of Communist 
insurgency is only minimal despite the torrent of 
private and official writing and research on this 
phenomenon. The countering of insurgencies is 
understandably an extremely complex civil -military 

« 

endeavor. The risks of assuming that tactics utilized 
Successfully in other conflicts will prove operat- 
ionally exportable from one war to another have often 
resulted in hours of tragically misdirected efforts. 

The strategic hamlet program in Viet .Nam is a classic 
case in point. , 

The offering of political amnesty to antagonists 
in a civil -war has become as much a part of the parapher- 
nalia of counterinsurgency as selective, lesson-oriented 
terror is a tool of the Communists. Amnesty programs 
are a necessary, but not sufficient, component of a 
nationalist regime’s successful response to internal 



*See Nil ton Osbourne "Strategic Hamlets in South 
Viet Nam - A Survey and a Comparison" - Data Paper #55 
SE Asia Program Cornell Univ Ap.: 1965, or Lawrence Grinter 
"Population Control in South Viet Nam: the Strategic 
Hamlet Story" - unpublished paper Univ of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, Hay 1966. 




Communist insurrection. If there is to be any. anneal- 
ing of the wounds and dissidcnce at large in a 
country the offer must be made. But the offer must 
be backed up with a rehabilitative program capable 
of ameliorating the hatreds and devastation that go 
to the very core of the society’s nerve. The heal- 
ing process tests the capacity of any Government 
and its people to the utmost. 

In Viet Nam one means of appreciating the 
difficulties that political development will eventually 
encounter is by looking at the problems involved in 
the implementation of a single aspect of the Nation- 
alist's effort to stop the Viet Cong - amnesty for 
Communist insurgents. We have analyzed the Chieu Hoi 
device from both sides. The problem of each antagon- 
ist's perception of the other's motives has been 
discussed. As is often the case, the Nationalists, 
with a wide range of technical and consultative 
expertise at their command, are having problems 
exploiting the cleavages in the Front because of 
their own built-in operational impediments - either 





psychological or administrative. Saigon's relative 
lack of rapport with the peasant base has yet to 
be overcome. The Communists' perception of amnesty 
carries little enthusiasm with it, partially because 
they are prisoners of their own propaganda and 
partially because of their memory of Diem. The 
peasants, toward whom the Viet Cong are unrelenting 
in their attentiveness, have yet to evince the trust 
toward Thieu and Ky that became Magsaysay 's national 
mantle. The Government of Viet Nam has a much tougher 
job on its hands than did Magsaysay. In all fairness 
the strength of the Communist organizations in Viet 
Nam and the Philippines will bear little comparison. 
Twenty years of unhurried, selectively controlled 
recruitment and training in Communist ranks have 
produced in Viet Nam one of the most sophisticated 
internal mobilization efforts Communist organizations 
have ever produced. The Huks , while very dangerous, 
never numbered more than 12,000 actively armed men. 
Their demand was for land and jobs, and these Magsaysay 
finally gave them. • ■ : 





As the Government of Viet Nam allows the hoi 
chanh more meaningful and productive positions in 
the social structure, the Communists can be expected 
to step up their counter Chieu Hoi activities. The 
communications gap between Chieu Hoi appeals and 
the wavering Viet Cong’s perceptions is something 
that in the final analysis can only be resolved by 
the peasant, that barraged little man who becomes 
the eyes, ears and voice of the Nationalists if they 
can succeed and the support base for the Communists 
as long as they can hold out. The achievement of the 
Chieu Hoi Program, finally, is dependent on a healthy 
maturation of the entire political and economic fabric 
in the South. When large masses of hoi chanh, refugees 
and other uprooted people can .gain a productive stake 
in the future of South Viet Nam, then the peasants 
will know it- -and so will the Front. 

The hoi chanh have clearly stated their feelings 
over which of the antagonists has been most successful 
in motivating them. There is a great lesson the 



Government can learn from the. Viet Coni' in thin 
regard. The act of washing out a peasant's rice 
bowl can have any number of motives. The National 
Liberation Front of South Viet Nam's announced 
intentions arc well documented in the public 
press and undoubtedly would bring, forth, if allowed 
fruition, a society similar to what lies above the 
17th parallel. The testimony of those who have 
lived in the North and gotten out does not inspire . 
ci humanistic confidence in either the end result or 
the means of attaining it/' The motivational 
techniques used by the Viet Cong lie before us in 
the records and research of this war, and they 
essentially come down to one corporal ingredient 
sympathy. This is not to ignore the implied and 
often utilized elements of coercion and violence 



incipient to Communist activities. Nor is it to 
suggest that a simple emulation of Communist tech- 
vacs a » i a at'. Lies 01. lag emme n.i..a e v .i.c Oj. y . 
French applied the identical techniques in Algeria 



*Huong Van Chi - N o r t h V 1 e. t M am: A C ase Study 
f r om Colon :> . a 1 1 s m to Co mm u n i s m , Praeger 1965 , 




they had experienced against the Viet Miuh and still 
were unable to stop the Fcllaga. 

Motivation of and rapport with the Vietnamese 
peasant remains the crucial strata of the conflict. 

The findings of this study suggest that the Communists 
still hold a largely unchallenged edge in that element 
of the contest. One attempt to counter the Viet 
Cong's psychological hold on the villages that is now 
being refined by the GVN is the Revolutionary Develop- 
ment Program. This is a basic attempt to organize 
a cross -feed between the capital and the peasantry. 

These fifty-nine man teams are modeled upon Viet Minn 
techniques and indeed partially staffed by former. Viet Minh 
personnel. , This program may prove the start of the 
turning of the tide. Tt is a valiant effort and needs 
time. But its deficiencies are quite simply the mani- 



festations of any oligarchical nationalist regime's 
attempts to counter Communist peasant mobilization. 

All over South Viet Nam in many of the same villages 
that Viet Cong mobilizers and organization men slept 
in the night before come the Revolutionary Development 
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cadres by day. Some of them are very young and well 
scrubbed, without the trace of a callus on their 
hands. Some even have a two -inch fingernail on 
their right hand--the traditional sign of a Viet- 
namese mandarin. They will show (but all too often 
tell) the peasants how to build a bridge or repair 
a road. At sundown they slip off to the provincial 
capital for some, night life. The contrast is utterly 
crucial to all comprehension of past failures to halt 
the Viet Cong and all hope for future improvement. 

The Chieu Hoi Program *s indoctrination exhibits the 
same relative lack of rapport and shrewdness with 
the peasant. With the entrance of ex -Communis t 
Lt Colonel Chu Yen into the training program the gap 
should begin to narrow. 

No country in recent history has suffered to 
the extent of Viet Nam. We know little of the 
statistics of misery that have grown out of the two 
Indochinese wars. Estimates usually put Vietnamese 
deaths at over 500,000 in the first war and at some- 
thing like 250,000 in the current conflict. A 
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crucial proportion of these were talented people, 
killed off by the Communists because they repre- 
sented their most deadly challenge - parallel 
national administrative apparati. The human 
impoverization encumbent to this twenty year 
slaughter has warped the country's growth enor- 
mously. 

The hoi chanh are currently experiencing 
what any needy, unskilled peasant confronts there - 
a lack of opportunity. Only the rallicrs have the 
added encumbrance of a political stigma to overcome. 
Their recent initial entry into the skill apparatus 
is encouraging. Hopefully they will soon be joining 
the legitimate political competition as individuals. 
At present, however, their large scale entrance into 
the productive structure of South Viet Nam is meet- 
ing resentment and obstacles for both economic and 
political reasons. This is exacerbated by suspicion 
within the ruling juntas and the lack of healthy 
economic growth in the country at large. Because 
of the stain of their past, they are generally 




following quiet, private paths of livelihoods. 

Their efforts at leading normal, unencumbered 
lives, after their decision to seek amnesty, are 
shot full of risks from both sides --be it a Viet 
Cong death warrant or discrimination experienced 
in the national economy and society. Job attain- 
ment and a desire for a legitimate status are 
their prime considerations. Their real productivity 
awaits the society's ability to fully receive and 
utilize them. Their stake in the national future 
is a vital one. It has yet to be even moderately 
realized. Just as the outcome of the war awaits 
the fashioning of an integrative, responsive 
political fabric in the South, the hoi chanh , 
semirootless in their own country, must await the 
healing of the wounds before they can assume their 
rightful position. 
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CHAPTER V - POLICY RECOMMENDATION 





V. POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



The author considers the Chieu Hoi Program to 
be a very valuable and necessary component of the 
Governments effort to stop the Viet Cong. In terms 
of pure cost, it is much cheaper to get an insurgent 
to surrender than to kill him. It is also a more 
di-f-f-i-eult operation, requiring a delicate concert 
of psychological and military instrumentalities. 

The Program brings in approximately 2,500 
guerrillas per month. Last year nearly 30,000 Viet 
Cong surrendered; very few of these guerrillas were 
hard core Communists. Probably only between 5 and 
10% of the ralliers were "valuable" defectors in 
terms of providing either useful military intelli- 
gence or depleting the National Liberation Front or 
North Vietnamese .Army, of administrative or organizat 
ional talent. 

In a sense the Program resembles a sieve. 
There were undoubtedly hoi chanh who should really 
have been classified as refugees. Draft dodgers 
from both Viet. Cong and Government call-ups can be 





found in the camps. Others were bribed into the 
camps by corrupt officials. Yet these marginal 
inputs are to be expected and, I feel, tolerated 
for the sake of the Program’s overall rationale. 

As a means of obtaining tactical intelligence and 
the incremental weakening of the Front, this Program 
is definitely worth the effort. 

The implementation of the Chieu Hoi Program 
has improved considerably since its inception. The 
addition of the Filipino advisors was probably the 
most astute phase of its refinement. They provide 
the shrewdest, means of monitoring its enlargement 
we have yet developed. 

However there remain many blocks to the 
Program’s final success. They are of three kinds 
and have to be considered on separate levels. The 
initial difficulty of combating the Viet Cong's 
slander and propaganda about the Program does not 
seem to be an area the GVN can significantly amelio- 
rate. As long as even a skeleton of the National 
Liberation Front remains in the jungle, it will 




control people and manufacture gi'ievances . Its 
ability to communicate with the Vietnamese peasant 
and reap support from this act is not under strong 
danger of competition from the Saigon regime at 

'i 

the time of this writing. As Douglas Pike has 
pointed out, every act of the National Liberation 
Front was an act of communication. Their ability 
to reach and hold a peasant base remains largely 
intact. They will undoubtedly accelerate their 
counter Chieu Hoi offensive as the Program hurts 
them more. But the Government holds one unexpected 
and increasing advantage with respect to the communi- 
cations gap. With the advent of huge numbers of 
people, flocking to the rural capitals, the ease 
of targeting them for propaganda is obvious. While 
this migration may have very bad effects on the rice 
economy in many areas, it does mean that more 
peasants will come under the GVN's communications 
umbrella. The story of Chieu Hoi will reach more 
ears . 



*Douglas Pike, Viet Cong, MIT 1966. 




The second major impediment to the enhance- 
ment of the Program is the ARVN's feelings about, 
it. The Program's low priority has been mentioned. 
The derisive name of "the American Program," while 
seemingly superficial, is indicative of the barren 
reception the device has long been plagued with 
in the juntas and under Diem. The manifestations 
of this low priority have cropped up in the 
intelligence organization's treatment of the 
Program. Incidents of brutality on hoi chanh , 
refusal to allow continued training of Armed Propa- 
ganda Teams at the Revolutionary Development Center 
in Vung Tau and the continuing suspicion of much 
of the .ARVN toward the hoi chanh are so ingrained to 
the operational environment of this war that this 
author does not see much hope for a significant 
change of these types of behavior. The hoi chanh 
are therefore resettling and working under largely 
separate conditions. Their true acceptance will 
take years. 



A. Structure and Propaganda 



With respect to the Program itself there are 
some areas that certainly can be improved. Start- 
ing with the least strategic problem of inducement 
I would like to offer a number of suggestions based 
on the findings of this research. 

1. Hire as many propaganda oriented hoi 

c ha nh into the inducement efforts as can be accommo- 
dated. Native inducement teams used in tactical 
situations such as the 1st Infantry Division is j 
setting up should be considered wherever feasible. 
They should also be brought into the design efforts 
in Saigon and absolute candor should be required of /' 
their suggestions. 

2. Rebudget up to ten percent of the leaflet 
funds for research and evaluation. There is not 
enough feedback getting into Saigon from the mass 
saturation dropping. Provisions should be made for 
continuing leaflet and psychological war evaluations 
in prisoner- of war compounds, Chieu Hoi camps and in 
the, villages. Field research can have a consider- 
able cost-effective value here. 




3. In the psychological war effort, change 
the ratio of employees in Saigon to those in the 
field in favor of the latter. Decentralize back- 
up and support facilities wherever possible. 

4. Stop all vilification of the Viet Cong 
unless absolutely positive it will not be counter- 
productive. No general mass consumption leaflets, 
should carry a vilification theme. The peasants 
do not believe it, and the Viet Cong resent it. 

5. Avoid overloading the formal lines of 
communications any further. The peasant is liable 
to be more suspicious of a message coming from an 
American aircraft than hearing it from a Viet- 
namese propagandist. 7111 the informal word of 
mouth channels with the Program’s message. 

6. Never promise more than can be realized 
B. Motivational Indoctrination 

These suggestions for improvement of indoc- 
trination in the camps are based upon Viet Cong 
techniques which have proven to be effective. 
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1. Divide the classes at the National 
Center into smaller groups organized among men 
of similar political sophistication. Pitch the 
content to the audience. 

.2. Change the ratio of lecture to dis- 
cussion (in all centers) heavily toward the 
latter. However, discussion groups should be 
quite small, no more than ten, for more thorough 
questioning and indoctrination. No more than 
three hours a day of indoctrination is necessary. 

3. Eliminate all memorization require- 
ments. Clear up any misunderstanding of previous 
material before launching into new topics. The 
rest of the time should be spent in physical 
activity. 

4. Pay real attention to rapport between 

% 

teachers and students. Again and again it comes 
out, teachers who read a canned text and then 
hurry off on a fancy motorcycle detract from the 
whole meaning of this effort--sympathetic indoc- 
trination. Utilize Viet Cong techniques — eat, 





sleep .and work with. .the men in;.. the camps. ; The’ 
best Chieu.'Hoi chief s do this . 



5. Continue to hire hoi chanh into the 

i 

program, especially as teachers if they are 

qualified. Let the best review both the content 

• < * 

and techniques of teaching at the centers. Many 
of the teachers up country are clerks in the 
1 camps on 3500 piasters per month payrolls. With- 

j out better salaries the program cannot be 

properly staffed. 

C. Jobs 

This author believes job placement to be the 
most crucial factor in the Chieu Hoi program. 

With all our preoccupation with techniques of 
inducement, appeals, medical aid, and indoctrin- 
ation, we are in danger of losing sight of what 
this program must contribute toward the total 
effort: rehabilitation of these defectors for 

the long haul. The acquisition of practical skills 

and their useful employment on the outside are so 

( ) . 





absolutely crucial to any developing country, 
that their importance in a wounded society like 
South Viet Nam takes on an even increased role. 

The utilization of hoi chanh in meaningful occu- 
pations means the program will be geared toward 
a national development effort rather than simply 
a weakening of the Viet Cong. For too long the 
Chieu Hoi Program has been concerned only with the 
individual hoi chanh --how to extract him, indoc- 
trinate, him and maintain surveillance over him. 

Now the Program must direct its efforts toward the 
% 

larger task of rehabilitating the ralliers into 
useful, productive citizens for the Republic's 
futurp . This can be done under the strain of war. 

I suggest a three pronged attack on the problem: 
rapid expansion of facilities for training hoi chanh 
absolute priority on their placement in jobs and a 
high pitched advertisement of the new look. I 
would build the entire concept around the theme of 
fr your country and your family need you- -return to 
the GVN and let us train you for a good job. You 




are a patriot, help your country to build for a 
peaceful future instead of tearing it apart." 

1. If training facilities do not exist 
in the camp, then the Chieu Hoi chiefs should do 
everything possible to obtain entrance of hoi chanh 
into local training facilities, technical schools, 
ARVN trade schools, local mills and factories. 

• 2. Integrate all technical training wher- 

ever possible to immediate needs’ of the locality. 
Start "on-the-job" training in the local industries 
immediately. 

3, Advertise to all levels of the Viet 
Cong the availability of the new training. Suggest 
job possibilities for certain types of ralliers. 

Do not promise anything unobtainable. The adver- 
tising can be done most successfully through non- 
American vehicles such as Armed Propaganda Teams 
rather than from airplanes. Case histories of men 
who left the ranks of the Front, were rehabilitated 
and are now employed are potential subject matter 
for the propagandists. 




A. This new program cannot be realised 
without coordinating hoi chanh employment to job 
needs throughout the Republic. The Ministry of 
Labor should be brought into the new scheme. 

They would be responsible for studying the best 
avenues for the hoi chanh 1 s injection into the 
labor market. It seems best not to try and push 
the military and Revolutionary Development 
organizations for acceptance of hoi chanh immed- 
iately, But certainly the generals can under- 
stand the necessity of getting ralliers into the 
"job market quickly. And if the accent was put 
on long term rehabilitation of the hoi chanh 
rather than immediate acceptance of them in exist- 
ing agencies, I feel we would -be accomplishing 
the same result with less animosity. 

The hoi chanh would then begin to participate 
in the Republic’s productive future. Such an 
incentive became the crucial element of the 
Philippine and Malayan solutions . The hoi chanh * s 
need for a financial stake in the game is so great 




in Viet Nam as to be often overlooked. We must 
create an atmosphere for them and their children 
to live in where there is something besides dis-' 
appointment and despair. This is the real task 
of the Chieu Hoi Program. 
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A. Leaflets 
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To soldiers in the VC ranks 



Leaflet #1* 



Dear friends; 

Your families and the people are stretch- 
ing out the hand of love. to welcome the return of 
misled sons to the great family of the Nation. 

Don’t hesitate to turn your guns on the, VC . lackeys 
of the Chinese Communists who are leading you in 
the destruction of the country and the slaughter 
of innocent, people. 

We are certain that you would never volun- 
tarily do such things, unless you were forced by the 
bloodthirsty and ruthless Viet Cong. Your country 
and its villages are being invaded; and your loved 
ones are in extreme anguish because of their love 
for you. Awake to the just cause and return to the 
great family of the Nation to fulfill your duty as a 
son of the nation. 

Good-bye, dear friends. 




» 
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Leaflet #3 
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¥ . 4 \l ij'.Jt £»Syj3 nh-yns; Itfi kkuycu cj'i thie* cv’giup ban t:-j 

v*-— -i vo vd» China Xgh::» QuoV-giri, 
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1/ llaylay rr.$t thong harvi; c.o Ch>:ih-Phi’ QuGc- 
Gki va giTf cf.V.-thaa cHh ctf-hji \:rj vG' 

2/ T .••on g luo kith, r.hSa oh*Vjr.$t ctf-hai rot. cu* to 
ra trurtg ths::H vcli 09a Yiyt Cpag o^traah mol 
sifn jhi ngh cfio !>r;:t ohuttg. 

3/ Khl co r’tp Its iron n gay trcf vj' vOi 

*1/ JfCu ban chi* co t’n?* iron di b?n dr m, hay tint 
ni‘}t ndi do* an mitth. flay cfch trinh diijn vcii 
Chlnh-quyen '«o ban ng?.y. nSu vu-khi'myt cho” 
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HAWS HSU V!$Y COWS 

trdo'c kbi n trinh-diori. Jkm kh- tr i7;ii cli^n hn:i 
co;h‘J c'ntrVso Chlnh-quyen oho'bati diii; n!ii' ■■i'ji 
dc’ianh thddny. 

5/ L-.ioa luon dS’J ky tu* thong har.h :co;*.g ngifol br-.r; 
dG khi but n gV g$p dip co th^iro vo vckCbinh- 
Nghfr ho^c thinh lfiih bl bat, ban cluing 

nilnh la ban co thi.'n chj'tru* vo' v$i -c/f'iu va 
Chlnh Xgliia QuGc Ola. 

6/ Fiat lorn tro ig tnfiftig hf^p nao. ngay eCTng p.hi? 
dom nC 11 <;o t?/ thong hanh la co tho’ dVbc tic p 
don nhil m$l .igiidi b,an. $p"-0T 



.COMPATRIOTS IN THE VIET CONG - 

Here are instructions that will help you return 
home to the National Just Cause. 

1. -Keep one of the GVN Safe Conduct Pass. Keep 
it carefully and await a favorable time to return. 

2. Wait patiently for a favorable opportunity, 
continue to demonstrate extreme loyalty t.o the VC to 
avoid suspicion. 

3. When the opportunity comes, seize it, leave 
the VC ranks at once to return to your families. 

4. ‘ If you can escape only at night, seek a hid- 
ing place. Report only in the daytime. Hide your 
weapon someplace, before reporting. After reporting, 
you can show the friendly forces -where the weapons are 
hidden and receive your reward. 

5. Always keep the Safe Conduct Pass hidden your 
body. If you have an unexpected chance to return to 
the National Government, or if accidentally arrested, 
you can show your good intention of going back home 
and to the Just Cause, 

6. Regardless of your situation, .day or night, 
if investigated produce the Safe Conduct Pass and be 
warmly received as friend. 

Back side: COMPATRIOTS IN THE VIET’ CONG. The Government 

of Viet Nam will reward you and help you return. $24 a 
day for your food;, $24 a day for your wife; $12 for each of 
your children; ‘ plus other gratuities. Additional rewards 
will be based on the. weapon you bring. 



Leaflet: #4 
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- Bay gJo* anh a cTau ? || 

- Anh dang lam gj ? 
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Leo flot: //A Con t’d 



DO YOU THINK OF YOUR FAMILY'S HAPPINESS? 

Today, the members of the family sit around the 
dining table, feeling very melancholy and down-hearted 
because brother Hai or sister Tu or uncle Sau are 
missing. The Tet season has passed and every year, 
when the anniversary of the death of our ancestors 
and the common festivals return, these beloved figures 
are still missing, the absence of. these persons has 
created solitude and sadness in the family. 

Where are they? And what are they doing at this 
moment? Who takes care of their wives and children? 
Who looks after their old parents? Who does the farm- 
ing of their fields and gardens? And who worships 
their ancestors? 

We all know that they do not want to endure the 
present hardships any longer. They do not want to be 
cheated by the so-called ,f NLF ,, . ( They also do not 
want to live in misery: lack of medicine; lack of 
clothes; lack of family ties. Moreover, they really 
do not want to take up weapons to kill innocent people 
which includes their own wives, children and relatives. 
That is why nearly 20,000 VC cadres and soldiers 
returned to the Government side in the Open Arms 
Policy. There are still a number of them who were 
forced to follow the VC and have not found the way 
•to return yet.' * 

The GVN and Armed Forces are always ready to 
welcome their return warmly. 

BACK SIDS : (Under pictures) 

- Do you ever think of your family’s happiness? 

- Where are you? ^ 3 

- What are you doing? \ 





Leaflet Jr 5 
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Front side 

Do you want to die and be buried in an 
unmarked grave or come back to your family and 
enjoy the government’s protection. 

Back side 

It is your' choice, either this or that. 




Leaflet #6 




THINK OF YOUR FAMILY 




What is happening to your family now that you 
are hiding in the unhealthy jungles? What will it do 
to your loved ones when, you die far away from your 
native home and are buried in an unmarked grave? 

Your family misses you and needs. you. Don’t 
bring heartbreak to your family by being killed for 
a wrong cause. Have the courage to act on behalf of 
your family, to stay alive, and to return to your 
relatives. 

* 

You can only realize this by using the Safe 
Conduct Pass. Otherwise you will most certainly be 
subject to an undue. death. 

All VC soldiers, whether their birthplace was 
in South or North Vietnam, are given a warm welcome 
if they leave the subversive aggressive forces. 

The Safe Conduct Pass is your guarantee for 
survival'. . Live to see your family again. 
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Side 1 

VC Come Rome] I Your family needs you. They 
fear for your health and welfare. They know you 
will die if yov. do not heed their plea. 

The Government also wants you to come home. 
Contact the nearest Government soldiers and officials. 
You will be well treated, and both you and your family 
will be helped as soon as you return to the just causer 
Don ! t Delay. Come Home l 



Side I I 

Return to your family] 

you. 



They miss you and need 
\ 

\ 
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TO .THE SOLDIERS IN THE VIET CONG RANKS 

Your .family misses you when they sit around the 
dinner table, they worry about you and the hardships tt 
you endure, they wonder what has happened to you. 

Your family is without a man-.- the important element 
in the family--and they feel more lonely than ever. 
Your family hopes that the birds, the wind and the 
clouds will carry this message to you so that you 
will return to your family and the open arms policy 
of the GVN. 




Leaflet 





TO THE) SOLDIERS IN THE RANKS OF THE VIET CONG 

We miss you. Do you remember us? Do you ever 
think of your family? You know the GVN forces are 
winning everywhere. I worry about you. Where are 
you? What' has happened to you? The Open Arms 
Policy- of the GVN will welcome your return to us. 

I hope that this letter reaches you in time and 
that you will make up your mind' to return to us. • 

I am waiting for you, hoping fo^ your safe return. 



, * / » ' , 

t /* • 
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VE DAY QUI Cl I AN H A I til , 

NO C0M, AM AO CUOC DO I TU’ DO 
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Anh N^^.van-Day tljuoc don vj R211 
quan tljjn Cim-v&n, Xu Thanh -San, 
qui clianii ngay 1.7.1966 
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LEXTER FROM L/COL LE XUAN CHUYEN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF THE 
FIFTH DIVISION OF THE VC TO HIS OLD COMRADES STILL 
FIGHTING IN VC RANKS : 

To the Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and fight- 
ing men of the National Liberation Front: 

My Comrades, it made me most sad to have to leave 
you. Today I send you greetings and hope that you are 
all in good health. I shall always have great respect 
for the kind of friendship which exists between fighters 
like us, brothers -in-arms . The people of Viet Nam will 
always remain a great people and it is they who are my 
benefactors. 

I, Xuan Chuyen, miss you very much and think of 
you always. It is my hope that you do not cast blame 
on me for leaving your ranks. Why did I leave? I think 
that all of you can understand the reasons which compelled 
me to do so, and I am certain also that each of you know 
in your hearts that regardless of the ideals for which 
we all fought, each man must be allowed to keep his 
freedom, individuality and above all human dignity, 
without which there can be no guarantee of the good 
life for us, our families and the nation. 

. But now I ask you, what have the last twenty years 
of sacrifice brought us? It is absolutely senseless to 
have to sacrifice our youth in exchange for a life 
devoid of freedom and one in which there is no concern 
for the individual. * ' 

Even now they do not leave us alone. And what of 
those healthy, eager ,• intelligent 'young men who might 
have become doctors, engineers, teachers, and other 
specialists who could have helped to build their country? 
Who was it that coerced them to fight on for such a 
hopeless cause, like mayflies plunging headlong into 
the open flame? And for what purpose? The realities 
of this life dictated that I think deeply about these 
questions and truth has led me to the final decision 
that I must escape from communism to fight for freedom. 






X acted as I did not only to fight for freedom, gain 
my own liberty and preserve my own dignity, but that 
of the rest of our generation as' well. 

I want to tell you that X now live in freedom 
and peace of mind and that 1 have received every help 
and assistance. I have been given an honorable job 
and here I see open hearts offering friendship and 
conciliation while working in harmony to build the 
nation. There is a unity of purpose in the struggle 
in defense of freedom, democracy and independence and 
the" happiness of the people. 1 see also that there 
is a cherished desire for an honorable peace. 

X miss you all and my beloved family in the 
North, but there is much to do and the job to be done 
is paramount to my personal feelings. Hay the passin 
of time give you the answers you seek and may those 
answers console each of you and my beloved family, 

I urge you to think deeply on these questions 
and to free yourselves from the control of the 
organization and the prison of its ideologies. 

X call upon you to come back here, come back 
to the free south and together we will resume the wor 
of young patriots. 

With hopes of seeing you all. 

Cordially, 

XUAN CHUYEN 



\ 
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Lt. Colonel Chu Yen’s Testimony 

Q. What was it that attracted you, personally, to 
rally to the Government side? 

A.' I had' many reasons for* rallying. These reasons 
came together and became meaningful little by 
little^ and over a long time. The reasons 

grew. up in my private life, and in my public 

life and in everything that I did. The first 
reason is that I do not like- this kind of war 
and I don’t like this kind of method of 
operation, which is designed to impose the 
yoke of Communism upon the Vietnamese people. 
The reason that I do not like this kind of war 
is that it is necessary to leave every person 
free to choose the life that he desires. One 
must not impose it on him. Everyone must be 
left free to choose which way he wants to go. ( 
In my opinion, all people should be free uo 
choose what regime they want to live -under 
and what religion they want to practice. 

And I think also that if you employ military 
force to win the victory, this is not a 
permanent victory. It is only an ephemeral 
victory and it will not last for a long 
time. By its nature, war is very destructive. 
As an old soldier and a participant in many 
campaigns, I have come to recognize that 
war is good for only one thing, and that is 
destruction, tearing the country apart. 

During the time of the French, the French 
took advantage of the war to begin a civil 
war among the Vietnamese. I also think that 
if there was no war, Viet Nam could organize 
a better life for itself because it has the 
natural richness, the talents, and the 
ability to do so. And I think further, 
that if the war continues the Vietnamese 
people will become beggars and will depend 
for their life for the assistance of 
foreigners. 




The second reason I left is that 7. have been 
a member of the Party since 1946 and X have 
studied very many things - the principles, 
doc. ines, theories, and ideology of 
Communism. I have also studied the theories 
of capitalism and the way in which both 
sides choose to live. The thing I object 
to among the Communists is that under their 
regime, the people lack liberty. For 
example, the elections in North Viet Nam. 

I must emphasize that. I have been thoroughly 
indoctrinated in Communist ideology, and you 
might compare me to a fervent Catholic in 
that regard. But among the Communists,- there 
is no freedom. In the North there is only 
one Party and that is the Communist Party. 
There is no one who is allowed to be against 
them. Here, for example, there are three or 
four or five parties, each of which is free 
to be against the Government. I will give 
you an example. If there is a person who 
does not have the same opinion as the 
Government in Hanoi, he does not have the 
liberty to speak about it openly. And so, 
in sum, my reasons for leaving were that 
there was no liberty and no political 
democracy. We were not free. Also, from 
the economic point of view, in the North 
the Viet Minh have a program for economic 
production in order to raise the level of 
living of the country, but 'they have not 
been successful in that. In the North, they 
have imposed a Government plan for production 
on the people, but they do not leave the 
people free to produce. The reason that 
they do not encourage the people to produce 
is that everyone is organized into 
associations and societies for production, 
but there is no individual liberty given. 



The final reason that I left was that I was' 
not in agreement with the VC about the way 
in which they employed the higher ranking 
cadres like, myself. I have been in the 
military ever since I was a child, and 
since that time I have been designated 
for very high level functions, such as 
regimental commander and Chief of Staff. 

But during that time I was not well treated 
from a material or a spiritual point of 
view in either political or military matters. 
For example, I know some VC colonels in posts 
more important than I had, who have never 
been under fire and who have never participated 
in any military operations. Also, when I was 
in the North, 1 had disagreements on various 
matters with my superiors and when 1 came to 
the South, they were willing to recognize 
that 1 had abundant military experience, 
buj: they did not trust me for my political 
morale. This is the reason why 1 was not 
given any unit to command in the South. 

I know, for example, some friends of mine 
who are now of the rank of colonel, command- 
ing a division, but these men do not merit 
their rank. Before I became a rallier, I 
had a dispute with several of these colonels. 
Also, before 1 came to the South, when 1 
was in the North, X had a dispute with a 
corps commander in the army. This occurred 
three years ago. I suggested to that 
general that we have a public debate, but 
he did not dare to do that. He also did 
not dare to do anything to me. X had a 
disagreement with the general and also 
with those colonels about the way in which 
one should treat inferior officers and the 
way in which we should organize military 
operations. The reason the others could not 
do anything to me x^as that I was widely 
recognized as being a man of experience 
and who had made many accomplishments . 

These people x^ere my old comrades, and 
they did not dare to do anything againsc me. 



C . Ex “Viet Cong Provincial Committeeman ! s Testimony 
& 

Mr, An is the highest level civilian defector 
Simulmatics has interviewed to date. He has spent 20 
years with Vietnamese revolutionary movements. When he 
quit the Viet Cong in January 1966 he held the responsi 
bility for'all provincial civilian proselytizing in 
Tay Ninh. He was a member of the Communist Party and 
remains a dedicated nationalist. He translates 
documents at a Catholic mission in Saigon where his 
wife is the caretaker. 

An r s story is one of dedication to, accomplishment 
within, and eventually a bitter ideological dissolution 
ment with the Viet Cong, that combined with polio 
contracted. in the trenches made it imperative that he 
quit or succumb. 

He grew up on a well-tO“do farm of Catholic parents 
in Tay Ninh. Sent by his father to Saigon for training 
in a French Lyceum, young An enjoyed being a student, 
found the competition of intellectual life in the city 
worthwhile . 



^Pseudonym 




Swept up in the flood of the anti -French campaign, 
the young student began to involve himself in Viet 
Minh activities. Using his natural persuasive abilities 
he took on civilian and religious proselytizing jobs. 
Eventually the young propagandist was to speak before 

-crowds as large as 10,000. 

As the needs of the revolution mounted An moved 
among a series of jobs involving rural people. He 
organized a mass literacy program. He taught mathe- 
matics in his spare time. He helped organize two 
* politically oriented high schools with a view toward 
expanding them into university level establishments. 

He became in Viet Minh terminology an "Encyclopedic" 
.cadre; consulting, organizing, teaching, propagandizing. 

When the war ended in 1954 An went back to a high 
school position in Tay Ninh, For t'he next two years his 
life consisted of part time teaching while dodging Diem's 
security police. \ , 

In 1956 An rejoined the Communists on a full time 
basis. Applying the old skills in familiar territory 
he moved up through provincial positions in War Zone C. 




By 1960 he had been charged with all civilian propaganda 
and education work in Tay Ninh. province. His duties 
brought him into contact with VC officials in every 
facet of their work. He had frequent associations 
\*;ith zone and even central committee members. He 
Xtfitnessed the remodeling of the intelligence infra- 
structure in Saigon as well as the countryside. He 
gave us insights into the power relationships in the 
Viet Cong hierarchy. He elaborated at length on the 
primacy of civilian control in the Front. He spoke 
of the changing Northern leadership role and the 
Cambodian involvement. He outlined for us the entire 
administrative structure of the Front on all levels. 

But in 1960 the Front decided to initiate an 
extreme land reform policy. It called for the killing • 
of rich landlords. An took exception* he felt the 
Front should coax the renters more. In a series of 
prolonged and often heated discussions with Zone 
^administrators^ An fought for his beliefs but 
eventually lost the fight. He said he felt utterly 
alone in his despair. Indeed the fact that he had 
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come from a land owning family was to attenuate his 
rise in authority sharply after 1960. The first 
indications of the problem had shown themselves when 
he had applied for Party membership years before. 

A long probationary period had ensued. He watched 
* as other less qualified men from proletarian back- 
grounds had been immediately admitted. It had become 
clear that he would be given no .larger responsibilities. 
Two years later An*s health began to fail rapidly. 

Years spent in the jungle, often in underground f 

quarters, coupled with hurried meals and unsanitary 
conditions had left him racked with malaria and 

«• 

respiratory ailments. He had always had an arthritis 
problem but it could be controlled. Then he caught 
polio. 

For the next three years he was essentially an 
invalid, often completely paralyzed from the waist 
down. The waiting list for evacuation to the North 
was a long one. When finally he was marked for 



radiation treatment in Russia and a place reserved 
for him on a train out of Hanoi, another Southerner 




of equal rank but lower class origins was given the 
slot. That was the final straw. As soon as he had 
the strength he contacted Saigon through his wife and 
began negotiations for amnesty. His wife delivered 
to him a secret guarantee from Saigon for his safety 
and several days later he asked his province 
secretary for permission to seek private treatment 
from a nearby native doctor. Using the opportunity 
to hail a sampan. An got down to Saigon and was given 
clemency. 

The interrogation that An went through was , he 
remembers, emotionally very upsetting. He was insulted, 
threatened, but never physically beaten. He then spent 
6 months in the National Chieu Hoi Center in Saigon, 
where he was repeatedly lifted by Military Intelligence 
for interrogation purposes. An made the best marks in 
his class at the Chieu Hoi Center. He considered the 
course a poor one, however. "I learned nothing," he said. 

An stayed in Saigon. He found a home in an American 
sponsored Catholic mission. He ekes out a living for 
his family as a translator of religious documents. He 



told us he has applied for numerous jobs involving 
clerical, education or secretary work- -and has been 
turned down. He spoke of an oral agreement between 
other ministries not to hire ex -Viet Cong. Recently 
he was contacted about a potential job at the Chieu 
Hoi center but we recently learned he has tuberculosis. 
He has often spoken of the GVN being controlled by the 
US Embassy. Much of his terminology remains Marxist. 

The overriding factors that led An to quit the Viet 
Cong were a growing di'ssolusionment over discrimination 
within the organization coupled with a realization that 
the National Liberation Front was out to exploit its 
followers as cruelly as Diem or others had ever 
envisioned. As a Catholic and a moral man, he could 
not condone the land redistribution decisions. He 
witnessed a great deal of suffering in his 20 years 
in the ranks, unnecessary suffering he now admits. 

He believes that the National side, while often wrong, 
is basically out to help the peasant more than the 
Viet Cong. He realized that if he stayed with them 
he would die. He has now turned to his family and his 
God with whom he lives a quiet life. 




D. Philippine Medical Team 



There is a Philippine Medical Team visiting here 
today consisting of a Captain, two officers, and four 
enlisted men. One of the officers is a doctor; the 
•others are medical cadres. They come to this province 
and up to this camp every two weeks to visit the 
refugees and Chieu Hoi Centers and the hospitals 
throughout the province. The doctor told me that 
the most common ailments of defectors here are 
respiratory ailments in the upper thorax as a result 
of living in smoke-filled areas or in -tunnels. The 
care prescribed is rest, clean air, and the normal 
dosage of penicillin or aspirin. 

These Filipinos , ■ of course, speak English' and 
fairly good Vietnamese. They carry dictionaries with 
them, and their rapport v/ith the Vietnamese is very 
good. They organized the sick call by having all the 
hoi chanh in need of attention line up and catalog 
through one of the local clerks. Then, using inter- 
preters when necessary, the clerk would explain to the 
doctor exactly what the man complained of. The doctor 
then diagnosed the problem and gave appropriate treat- 
ment. 

The Filipinos carry with them a full complement of 
medical equipment including stethoscopes and blood 
pressure devices, drugs and pharmaceuticals immediate 
for injections. They also have attached to them severa 
dentists, but these men are out on* other calls today. 

Dental problems are not as great as fatigue and 
respiratory ailments. The dentist is out in a refugee, 
village going through a process similar to the one we 
saw here at the Center. They first came here on the 
24th of November (1966), and they will make what seems 
to be ten day visits, ten days apart. The dentist was 
here the first time and took care of the needs that he 
found . 




In watching the medical inspection today, we 
noticed the doctor test the hearing of two patients 
from Hoa Nghia Province, These two men came up to 
Tay Ninh City because it was nearer than their own 
provincial center. Both were victims of concussion 
and nerve paralysis in the ears as a result of a 
B-52 bombing. The doctor used a number of tin and 
brass devices to see if they could hear any resonance 
One is totally deaf and the other is deaf in one ear 
but has fairly good hearing in the other. We also 
watched the doctor diagnose a girl who said that she 
sneezed a lot and had a large amount of mucous in her 
nose at night. The advice was to change from a 
feather pillow to one made of foam rubber. 



E. Mistreatment of Hoi Chanh 

During the past two months I have searched for 
reasons to explain a downward trend in our numbers of 
Quy Chanh. One possible explanation is the damage to 
the Chieu Hoi program caused by current interrogation 
procedures. I have always considered the jungle 
grapevine of the Viet Cong an important part of our 
exploitation and in the local districts and Provincial 
Center "humane treatment" is given all returnees. 

Too often, however, a Quy Chanh .appeals to those 
collecting intelligence at the division or CTZ level. 

In some cases movement of the rallier to Corps or 
National Centers is certainly justified. I have 
discussed with Mr. Osborne and others there my concern 
over apparent "disappearances" of such important Quy 
Chanh. In this respect I have suggested a program of 
encouraging these individuals to send to the Provincial ' 
Center first receiving them a "having a swell time, wish 
you were here" type message. This would help* erase 
fears among others in local Centers. The problem with 
intelligence interrogation for long periods and then 
return to the Center is more damaging. : ■' 

To cite some examples of what is happening in the 
41st DTA .(9th Division) on July 29 a medical specialist' 
from Chuong Tien Province rallied in Kien An District 
of this province. He was brought to Rach Gia, and 
against his will, quickly moved toCan Tho by American- 
manned helicopter. It seems 21st Division wanted to 
question this returnee. From Can Tho he was taken to 
Bac Lieu where he was beaten by a Vietnamese lieutenant 
attempting to extract information. He was eventually 
returned to Can Tho, then to Sadec and finally back to 
Rach Gia. In all he was gone 27 days, offered poor 
sleeping accommodations and no food money (fed in 
various places and ’fashions) . In Chau Doc on August 3 
a medical specialist and assistant platoon leader of 
the Viet Cong 6th Artillery Company rallied at Triton. 

On August 5 at 1600 hours American-manned helicopters 




moved both men to Sadec , There for fourteen days, they 
slept without mosquito netting in poor accommodations 
next to the prison. They ate with the prisoners and 
indicated it .was very poor food. Each man was interrogated 
once, One man was threatened with a beating and watched 
a Vietnamese aspirant hit in the head a Qtiy Chanh from 
Vinh Long Province. In all an average of ten Quy Chanh 
were kept there for interrogation. All knew about the • 
beatings and threats. The two Chau Doc ralliers were 
returned on August 19 and express total displeasure 
with their initial Chieu Hoi period. At Chau Doc they 
are treated well but cannot be exploited. 

I strongly recommend attempts be made with the • 
Vietnamese to forbid the transfer of Quy Chanh for 
intelligence purposes, but rather that interrogators 
visit provincial centers to talk with returnees in whom 
they have a military interest. Similarly the use of 
American helicopters should be discouraged since American 
presence during the first few days of Chieu Hoi exposure 
distracts ‘and confuses Quy Chanh. 




F. Comparisons of Rapport, GVN Versus VC 



The VC have a heavy tax but they even make the 
people glad to pay it because they are good to them. 

The VC soldiers will even help, you to build your house. 
They will take out their handkerchief to wipe the nose 
of a kid. The soldiers and the cadres are good to 
people. The rural people respect them. The rural 
people don’t like mustache people like the Revolution- 
ary Development Cadre who come in here. They regard 
them as playboys. They act silly. They order the 
people around. They order the people to help them. 

The people don’t listen to them and don’t like them. 

The VC are not this way. General Thang, the Minister 
of Revolutionary Development, I think, always talks 
in the right way and he always has the right things to 
say. I don’t think he knows how his cadres act when 
they are in the field. Just compare the wives, for 
example, in the VC with the wives of GVN officers. 

In the VC even the wife of General Giap we call "Sister. 
We don’t have to respect her especially, but we respec 
her as a woman. We respect her husband but we are 
friendly with her and we are not conscious of a 
difference between her and ourselves. Here for example, 
can you imagine calling' Mrs. Ky or Mrs. Thieu "Sister?” 
You have to salute and call them Your Excellency. This 
is very ridiculous. The men are talented but not the 
women. Why do you have to show such respect to the 
wives? In the VC we call ministers, Brother, and we • 
call Ho Chi Minh, Uncle. When I rallied and I met 
Premier Ky, I called him Brother, but after that I 
was told that was not the respectful way to call him. 

This is absurd. 

Q. Tell me about your meeting with Premier Ky. What did 
he say? How long did you see him? 

A. He told me that I should tell the truth, that I 
should expose the evils of the VC, and that I 
should also express the truth about the Chieu Hoi 
Program even when they were false about it. My 
interview was about ten minutes with him. 
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G. Sugge scions for Improvement: of Chieu Hoi Program 

The most thoughtful suggestions made by a defector 
for improvement of the program's indoctrination came from 
a Provincial Committeeman who went through the course in 
Saigon with perfect marks and yet stated, "I didn't learn 
a thing.” ^ 

Q. You have had the opportunity to be an instructor 
and a teacher for the Viet Cong. If you had 
been given responsibility for the methods of 
indoctrination in the Chieu Hoi center, how 
would you have changed what you witnessed 
there? Would you have made any improvements 
or alterations? 

A. If we talk about the techniques and methods of 
teaching, then I think that these two things 
depend chiefly upon the personnel available 
at the Chieu Hoi center.. It also depends on 
the caliber and quality of the instructors. 
Before talking about the techniques and methods 
of teaching, we must first ask these questions. 
Who is going to teach the class? Who is going 
to be trained? We must first lay down the main 
purpose of the class; to convince the returnees, 
to make them believe in the national cause. 

Then once the purpose of the course is laid 
... down and is a clear cut one, then we should 
look for experienced men, and select them to 
become instructors. By experienced men, 1 
mean the men who have actually had experiences 
with the Front or with that life. And then 
secondly, must determine the target audience 
of the course. In other words, we must 
determine who will be the student body and 
we must divide them into two groups “■’the 
majority and the minority group. The 
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majority group at the Chieu Hoi center con- 
sisted of mostly farmers and poor urban 
people. Therefore, the rule of thumb which 
we should try to lay down is to take these 
forces into consideration. These farmers 
and poor urban people, these petit bourgeois, 
don't like theories because they cannot 
understand them. In teaching them, we 
must draw concrete examples from actual 
life. Concerning the method of teaching, 
we must aim at improving their knowledge 
about what's happening around them. Regard- 
ing this matter, I would like to use an 
example. While pouring water into a bottle, • 
it's not good to pour a large quantity of 
water at one time. We must try to find some 
method to pour a big enough quantity of water’ 
into the bottle, perhaps drop by drop, 
although it takes time, so that the water 
cannot be wasted. 

Q, " You also mentioned that when the hoi c hanh come 
into the center they carry with them a knowledge 
of the cell system that was used in the Viet 
Cong. Can you make any other suggestions as 
to how in the actual mechanics of teaching 
this might be utilized for more effective 
Instructions and reception? 

A. We should use to the maximum advantage possible 
the existing organization- of cells and squads 
and platoons in every Chieu Hoi center. 
Presently, all these cells and squads and 
similar organizations are organized mainly 
for the purpose of closely watching each 
other, that is the mutual control system, 
for other purposes than helping to develop 
the knowledge of the returnees. By this I 
would like to say, we should use the existing 
organizations and squads, for instance, 




making them discuss among ‘ themselves , and 
helping each other to .develop their knowledge 
in matters concerning what we are going to 
teach them. Concerning the organization of 
the cell, the first thing I must point out 
is that in the Front, whether it be a three 
or a four man cell, it is always a confidential 
cell. By confidential cell X mean that each 
member of the cell can be guided in such a 
way that he will tell all secret things, all 
secret feelings to other members of the cell. 
Over here, presently, the existing cells at 
the Chieu Hoi center are chiefly for 
intelligence purposes. This not good 
because as long as everyone can see that it 
is clearly for intelligence purposes, no one 
can speak of his secret feelings to others.. 
Regarding this matter, how should we develop 
existing cells at the Chieu Hoi centers into 
confidential ' cells like in the VC? X would 
suggest that in the organization of these 
cells we check on the personal records of 
each individual before we put them together 
into cells. In organizing them into cells, 
we must pay attention to the following factors: 
First, the type of unit they served with while 
•still with the VC, for a village guerrilla 
cannot talk freely with a main force soldier. 
The second factor is the age, because an old 
man cannot be confidential wi th a young man. 
Regionalism also plays a considerable single 
control in this matter. That is, a northerner 
cannot be confidential with and say the things 
deep in his heart to a southerner. By the 
same token, a man who was born in this province 
cannot be confidential with the man who comes 
from another province. The same is true of 
men from different districts or villages. We 
must consider also the political background 



of each individual, because two low level 
soldiers cannot speak freely about their 
secret feelings to a man who is as 
politically experienced as a major. 

The second thing is how to employ those 
cells. Once we have organized these 
cells, we must respect them, we must trust 
them, and we must employ them. By trust- 
ing it I mean that we have to trust it 
whole-heartedly, not half-heartedly, as 
presently we are. Before we try to 
indoctrinate them we must try to instill 
into their minds a basic idea about 
democracy and freedom. In teaching them, 
first by using this cell as a basic unit, 
we must work two ways , or in other words, 
this process consists of two steps. The 
first step is from the steering committee 
down to the cell, and the second step is 
from the cell up t.o the steering committee. 

To illustrate this, I would like to point 
out an example. For instance, I would 
want to teach them a certain subject or 
political topic. The steering committee 
must give the main point of interest to 
that subject, must present these points 
•of interest in front of the whole class. 

Then when the students leave the class, 
they will hold a ground discussion to 
discuss and find any problems or difficulties 
that seem ambiguous to them. 

Now does it make sense to break a large group 
of men, say 200 men, up into smaller groups, 
with a discussion leader being one of these 
higher level cadres and giving him the 
responsibility for indoctrinating, teaching 
the lower level cadres? 



I concur with your opinion 1007o, because X 
think that idea would work# out perfectly. 
However, I would like to suggest that when- 
ever we divide the class, a large class 
into smaller groups, then we must let these 
members of each group elect a leader among 
themselves. Above these small groups we 
have also a steering committee to provide 
these groups with guidance concerning 
indoctrination matters. In the steering 
committee we must include also returnees 
who are experienced and who have held high 
positions in the Front. This committee 
should not be constituted entirely of the 
cadres from the National Government. In 
class we must develop a certain democratic 
process. We must encourage them to speak 
out freely, and more importantly, we should 
not talk too much about nice things of the 
Government. Everything we talk about should 
not be geared merely to the nicest things 
the Government is doing. Sometimes we must 
criticize some points, and then we can 
suggest some better methods that could 
improve these wrongdoings. I think that 
by. applying these methods the students can 
be convinced more easily than just through 
pure theory. And furthermore, I think that 
everything we say at the National Chieu Hoi 
Center or in other Chieu Hoi centers must 
be translated into good actions, because 
the returnees examine the Government policies 
toward the behavior of GVN cadres. For 
instance, when they say that the Government 
treats all the returnees with clemency and 
leniency, and a humanly brotherly manner, 
if they cannot see it being translated through 
the actions of the cadres then chances are 
that they do not believe it. I recognize 
that the Communists themselves talk in one 
way and then act in the others, but they 
conceal their intentions carefully and very 





skillfully. I do not say that the Govern- 
ment is now trying to imitate that kind of 
behavior, or that attitude of the communists, 
however we should try by all means to trans- 
late the words of the Government into good 
actions, and these actions must be done by 
the cadres themselves, at the Chieu Hoi 
centers. 

Q. Now you mentioned that in your Chieu Hoi 

center, there were two kinds of Hoi Chanh. 

There were the majority and the minority. 

You mentioned that for the majority, the 
technique of instruction would concentrate 
less on theory. What about for the minority? 
Who are they and what kind of teaching 
program would be most beneficial to them? 

A. I would like to say that these groups consist 
mostly of those who have a good educational 
■ background or who are politically experienced 
so I think it would be cumbersome to apply 
two methods of teaching at a time. I am of 
the opinion that we should unify the methods 
of teaching to the majority group as well as 
to the minority group. That is, we should 
not separate the majority group from the 
minority group. We must integrate them into 
one student body, into one class only. But 
while we maintain the basic things that we 
should teach these two groups together, we 
should pay attention to making adjustments 
to the minority group. We should deal with 
each member of this minority group on a 
person-to-person basis. We must talk with 
them individually in different sessions. 

This kind of person-to-person talk represents 
special training, because while these 
members of the minority group are still 
obsessed with an inferiority complex, the 
feeling of surrender, they are still obsessed 
on the other hand by a feeling of superiority 




toward- the instructors. By this I would- 
like to say that in appearance they seem 
to be convinced by what the instructors 
teach or tell them, but deep in their 
hearts they just don't care or mind what 
the instructors teach, because they think 
that they are more politically experienced 
than the instructors. While the 
instructors claim that they are college 
" assistant professors or full professors, 
they are still unable to convince low 
level cadres who are present in the class. 
And if they are not able to convince the 
low level cadres, then how can they convince 
the high level returnees? I think that the 
most important thing that an instructor 
should do is try hard to consolidate the 
opinion of the returnee and to make good 
se.nse out of these opinions, and then try 
to answer these opinions in the most .satis- 
factory and most convincing manner. If the 
low level cadres are satisfied with these 
answers, then the .minority group, or the 
high level returnees would be satisfied. 

Q. How big would these group discussions be? 

How many people? 

A. Depending on the size of the class, each 
group may consist of from three to five 
cells, and in this group discussion they 
will find out any difficulties, anything 
that they don't understand clearly about 
the points of interests that they have just 
been taught. 

Q* And a cell - is three or four men? 

A. Yes, And then if there is anything that 
cannot be resolved in group discussion, 
then they would be brought down to the 
cells. If there is any questions in group 



discussions, then these questions must be 
put down on a sheet of paper. The cell; in 
turn will discuss the subject matter, and 
if they cannot understand a certain point 
they will jot these points down on a sheet 
of paper. During the second step, the cell 
will in turn submit for group discussion 
any questions that cannot be solved satis- 
factorily at the cell level. If at the 
group discussion' they still cannot solve 

——these problems, then these problems must 

be submitted to the whole class for 
further discussion. The steering committee 
will be present in these class discussions 
to first solve all these difficult problems 
of the students, and, to point out, to guide 
them toward our policy, toward the main 
object of the lesson. By this method the 
first step from the steering committee to 
the cell level, and the second step from 
the cell level to the steering committee, 
each individual is exposed to indoctrination 
at least three times. 

Q. You mentioned that the higher level cadres felt 
superior to the Chieu Hoi instructors. Would 
they also feel superior and arrogant toward 
'the lower level hoi chanh cadres? 

A. Yes, of course it is the tendency of the 
high level cadres to feel superior toward 
lower level returnees. However, we should, 
try to convince them, we should use these 
minority group members, these high ranking 
VC escapees or these politically experienced 
people. I would like to say this more 
clearly. That is, on the one hand, we must 
try to convince them and make them work for 
us, in other words, we must dominate them. 

But we must encourage them to participate 
more equally in the teaching activities at 
the Chieu Hoi center. The reason I say 



this is because most of these politically 
experienced cadres, although they have a 
good political background with the VC, 
their knowledge is still one-sided only. 
It is still superficial, they lack an 
overall knowledge, they cannot sec the 
picture, they cannot see everything in 
the National side. So on the one hand, 
we must let them enjoy their feeling of 
superiority by helping them to become 
instructors, and on the other, we must 
try to dominate them by just letting them 
become ordinary students. Then besides 
teaching, we must have an opportunity, to 
talk with them individually, we must give 
them special treatment as compared to 
other returnees, and at the same time, 
we must help them to broaden their 
knowledge and to develop good ideas 
about the National Government and its 
policy. 



H . Khmer Kapachea Krom (KKK) Analysis 

The KKK were received by the Ky Government in 
September 1965. They are organized around two rival 
leaders, Chau Hien and Chau Ouch. 

The rivalry between their two chiefs, Chau Hien 
and Chau Ouch, grew out of the decision to seek amnesty. 
It seems that Ouch asked Hien for weapons on one last 
operation against the ARVN, and, instead of using the 
guns, he turned them in at Trinh Tien District. That 
took place in August 1965. A month later, Chau Hien 
and his faction (450 men) came in and were given 
amnesty. Neither group once entered a Chieu Hoi camp. 
These men are Camdobians and apparently there was a . ; 
great deal of initial friction with local Vietnamese 

farmers over chickens and livestock. Several Vietnamese 

’.*% , , * 

were killed. Since then they have essentially farmed 
their valley privately. 



*Our team found, as we attempted to interview these 
Cambodian KKK chiefs, that: their interpreters were coach- 
ing the chiefs on the answers. As our interpreters could 
not speak Cambodian, we had to rely upon the question in 
Vietnamese being asked and then translated by hand-picked 
interpreters (personal friends) of the KKK chiefs. The 
loss in credibility was so obvious that we finally did 
away with the formal interview schedule and simply relaxed 
with the KKK’s, trying to open them up. We were only 
marginally successful. ■ 



Our most successful interview was with ‘Chau Ouch, 
the most pro-ARVN of the KKK chiefs. It turned out 
that he had been an NCO under the French. • When Diem 
came to power he was an ARVN sergeant. He deserted 
and fell in with the Viet Cong, fought Government 
.troops around the Cambodian border, and then turned 
around and refused to carry out orders for the Viet 
Cong. The Viet Cong in turn infiltrated the KKK some 
time between 1960 and 1963. They set up cell systems 
and self-criticism. At this time Chau Ouch got into 
a feud with the local Cambodian Viet Cong commander 
and, to this day, Ouch carries a retinue of bodyguards-- 
seven strong- -around with him wherever he goes. He 
denied any connection with Sihanouk, the Free Khmers 
(the Khurer Serai, dedicated to Sihanouk’s downfall), or 
the Cambodian Army. He said that he was born in Viet 
Nam, his land is here, and he wants to stay here. Asked 
n If the war ends, what will you do?", he said, "l will 
go back to my native village." 

He is apparently under a Viet Cong death warrant and 
this was what propelled him out of any permanent, liaison 




with the Communists. But because of the poor 
performance of his group and that of Chau Hien, we 
. broached the topic of decommissioning the KKK and got 
i a very urgent plea. '■ 

i 

! , i 

Q. What would you do if the US or CIDG dis- 
armed your KKK group? * ' 

A* .If you do this, the Viet Cong will slaughter 
us. We cannot go back to our fields. I am 
hunted and all I really want to do is 
eventually get back to my home areas once 
. the- war stops. ^ 

The Special Forces will eventually phase these KKK f s 
out from under their tutelage. When that happens they 
will probably be integrated into an RF/PF group and '■ 
trained at Chi Lang, which is in Tri Tan district, Chau 
Doc province. The tricky process will be the disarmament 
procedure'. ; What will the local population do? Will the 

Special Forces and the CIDG just surround the KKK group 

* •] 

at Ba Xoai and take the weapons? Then, what is the 
attitude of the population? Do they begin to feed 
intelligence to the Viet Cong? Do they begin to break 
the tacit agreement with the Cong to keep hands off this 
^valley? Do they pick up and leave? All of these 
questions are not clearly answerable at the present. 
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A number of factors, however, seem to point toward a 
settlement. 

First of all, there is the fact that Chau Ouch is 
hunted by the Viet Cong and pro-US and that he is a 
friend of the district chief who was trained in the US 
Secondly, the American advisor at Chi Lang believes 
wholeheartedly in the district chief. And, finally, 
most of their housing settlements around here seem 
permanent enough with their cement bases and some 
cement walls. (Contrary to this is a conversation 
which one of the Berets had with Chau ilien several 
months ago. In a joking manner he said, "Someday v;e ! l 
leave here and take you with us, tf implying that they 
would take them as hostages.) Nonetheless, when one 
looks at this valley, at the lush crops and ripe 
agricultural area that it represents, it is difficult 
■to think of anyone abandoning it. A number of factors 
as we have mentioned, now seem to point toward a 
stabilization here. The main thing is to achieve the 
phase out with as much tranquillity as possible. 




The problem as it now stands is simply that these 
KKK are semi-autonomous within their own region. The 
only law out here is, theirs and the Vietnamese Special 
Forces, The KKK is an ethnic group distinct from the 
Vietnamese Special Forces, rural to themselves, so 
that the Vietnamese Special Forces commander, a 
captain, is in reality an advisor to these men, and 
the American Special Forces captain is an advisor to 
the Vietnamese captain. 

If the -KKK were brought in under an RF/PF tutelage, 
one that did not benefit so much from a tacit standoff, 
then possibly we would begin to see a different situation 
both militarily and politically here. As it is now, the 
KKK conduct no operations in dangerous areas. The valley 
is utterly pacified. 

The only fire fight they got into for months 
happened when we were interviewing there. One of the 
KKK corporals was killed; he was shot six times in the 
body with a carbine. He was carrying or had been issued 
by the CIDG an ‘American carbine, an ammunition belt and 
a canteen. When the body was recovered, everything was 
found except the carbine. His body was placed in the 




dispensary. They cleaned him up, put him in a new 
uniform and draped a GVN flag over his face and laid 
him on a board,. The widow did not attend the funeral. 
She came straight to the Special Forces camp to get 
the indemnity allocation due her-~21,600 piasters or 
about $190.00 US currency. She was delayed this 
allocation because of the hang up over the missing 
carbine. As it could not be accounted for and because 
American Special Forces believed he might have been 
killed by his own men' to get the gratuity, the American 
captain decided to wait for the missing carbine. The 
LLBD (Vietnamese Special Forces) captain finally 
sanctioned the indemnity out of his personal fund after 
some real tension between himself and the KKK’s. The 
next day the widow was engaged to another KKI< who 
became $190.00 richer upon their marriage the next 
week. 




